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October 30 


5 bers 1955 GENERAL ASSEMBLY authorized observance 
of October 30, 1955 as Reformation Sunday and 
urged pastors to preach on the theme, “Protestanism 
and the Christian Family.” Here is an opportunity to 
stress the distinctive place of famliy religion in the 
Protestant tradition and the uniqueness of our faith, 
emphasizing the place of the Bible and family worship 
in the home. 


God Is in Control 


HESE ARE momentous days through which we 

are passing and almost everyone senses that the 

very atmosphere is charged with tremendous 
meaning. No man can predict accurately what to- 
morrow holds in store for us and it would be both 
foolish and futile to speculate about the future. Of 
this fact, however, we may be sure and here we 
stand on bedrock. God is in control of this world 
and all the creatures that inhabit it. All of His re- 
sources are pledged to the ultimate and inevitable 
fulfillment of His plan for the ages. 

As Christians we have received a direct revelation 
from God in the sending of His message of re- 
demption to us through Jesus Christ His Son, His 
Holy Spirit, and the written Word. Men are being 
judged today, as they have always been judged, and 
as they will continue to be judged, on the basis of 
their acceptance or rejection of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour. Let us not only reaffirm our faith in Him 
but let us rededicate our lives, our devotion, our 
loyalty and our service to God’s Son who is the 
Light of the world for these confused and complex 
times. 

—SYDNEY A. GATES 


United Nations Anniversary 


EN YEARS ago, at San Francisco, the United Na- 
tions Charter was signed, sealed, and delivered. 
It was one of those rare moments in history 
when the fire of a living hope breaks through the 
ashes of a dead past. The fire of this hope was as a 
lighted torch in the hands of God’s people every- 
where. Out of the darkness of the night of war this 
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torch was lifted high and in its glow there was il- 
Jumined the path toward world justice and peace. 

Church leaders were at San Francisco. They met 
at frequent intervals with the members of the United 
States delegation. They raised their voices in support 
of a Charter that would exalt human rights, promote 
economic and social justice, and hasten the day of 
self-determination for subject peoples. W hen the 
Charter was signed the churches rejoiced. All over 
our land the bells of thanksgiving were heard above 
the din of battle and the tumult of nations in con- 
flict. 

Has the UN fulfilled the hopes cherished at San 
Francisco? In part, yes; in part, no. 

On the negative side, it must be conceded that the 
UN has not achieved a stable peace. Issues related to 
the power struggle have created tension between 
East and West. The whole earth bristles with bayo- 
nets as the race in arms gathers momentum. Here 
and there swords have been drawn and soldiers have 
died as have their fathers. Iron curtains disfigure the 
face of a frightened world. Behind these barriers 
men have lost their freedom and their lot is one of 
torture and terror. 

On the positive side, there is an impressive record 
of achievements. Local wars have been stopped be- 
fore they could flare up into global disasters. In 
Palestine, Indonesia, and Kashmir the UN negoti- 
ated a ceasefire. In Korea it was demonstrated that 
overt and unprovoked aggression could be stopped. 
A Universal Declaration of Human Rights was given 
to the world and the masses stirred with new hope. 
Hereafter, the downtrodden and dispossessed peo- 
ples of the earth will be able to invoke the moral 
imperativ es of this Declaration as they seek deliver- 
ance from their oppressors. Through its program of 
technical assistance the UN has brought to millions 
the promise of relief from grinding poverty. If the 
race in arms continues, so, too, does the effort to 
achieve a trustworthy system of disarmament. Of 
vast significance has been the role of the UN in mak- 
ing articulate the voice of freedom in the age-old 
struggle against tyranny and dictatorship. 

On balance, therefore, a vote of confidence must 
be given the UN. Beset on all sides by the pressures 
of power politics, and by the contriving of those 
who would do it harm, the UN has moved from 
Crisis to crisis with a demonstrated capacity to con- 
found its critics. Those who would substitute for 
this world organization the practices and procedures 
of an irresponsible isolationism cry out against the 
UN, but their cry is of no avail. The forward move- 
ment of history made manifest in San Francisco ten 
years ago cannot be put into reverse by those who 


would return to the political anarchy of the prewar 
era. 

The churches, accordingly, look toward the next 
decade in the conten: expectation that the UN 
will vindicate the trust reposed in it by millions of 
Christians the world over. To do otherwise would 
be to give w ay to despair. This the churches cannot 
and will not do. To the UN they give their strength, 
their good will, and their prayers. 

—NATIONAL COUNCIL OUTLOOK 


Three Cheers, Governor 


N A RECENT address, Governor Theodore McKel- 
j din of Maryland discussed the new interpreta- 

tion of the American principle of Separation of 
Church and State which would exclude in its en- 
tirety the religious element from our public schools 
declared. Said he: “I am in open rebellion against 
this thing.” 

Continuing, he said, “I refuse to call that educa- 
tion in the “highest sense which deliberately and 
vigorously excludes the religious element. It is 
merely intellectual training. I admit that it can a 
duce ‘astonishing results—but so can training i 
acrobatics or sleight- of-hand. I deny that it can fe 
duce the highest ty pe of manhood, and I submit that 
in the present state of the world, only the highest 
type of manhood can hope to lead us safely through 
the dangers and evils that beset us on every side.” 

F urther, Governor McKeldin said, “The kind of 
schooling that for the past 30 years has resulted in 
a materialistic philosophy is plainly and calamitously 
failing. 

“Its ultimate achievement has been the fabrication 
of engines of destruction so powerful that we now 
fear they may exterminate life from this planet. 
Today the wisest exponents of the scientific method 
are proclaiming with one voice that it is not enough, 
that there must be a development of ethics somewhat 
comparative to the development of physics if man- 
kind is to escape the ironical doom of mass suicide.” 

Editors of survey would loudly applaud the 
Maryland Governor. Forty- five minutes of Bible 
study on a Sunday morning (for the 40 per cent 
of children who attend Sunday school) is not 
enough to push forward the borders of the Kingdom 
of God in America. Two other things are vitally 
needed: (1) Weekday Bible study such as that found 
in the released time plan, and (2) sincere, consistent 
study within the family circle, of the kind that 
makes both family and nation great. See the article 
“Under God All Week,” on page 34 of this issue. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY PROBLEM: 


~ The Indian American 


By HARRY J. W. BELVIN 
Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation 
HE SO-CALLED “INDIAN PROBLEM” 
in America was not caused by 
the Indians themselves. Vexa- 
tious questions concerning these First 
Americans arose because two different 
cultures could not exist simultane- 
ously, distinct and separate, on the 
American continent after the white 
man brought his culture to the shores 
of North America early in the seven- 
teenth century. Had the Indians been 
in the majority, it is not inconceivable 
that we would be speaking today of 
the “Caucasian problem” rather than 
the “Indian problem.” 

It requires no magnanimity to state 
that when the white man wrested the 
continent from its first landlords, the 
Indians, he invaded the sanctity of the 
Indian heritage, uprooted a culture 
and a way of life foreign to his own, 
and in so doing created voluntarily a 
human relationship that today, after 
three and a half centuries, gives him 
great concern as the “Indian problem.” 

Realizing the magnitude of its task 
in dealing with some 200 different In- 
dian tribes, the Federal Government, 
in 1824, established the U. S. Bureau 
of Indian Affairs as an agency under 
the Department of the Interior to spe- 
cialize in the study and administration 
of Indian affairs. Starting as a skeleton 
organization, the Bureau has grown to 
such an extent that today it employs 
thousands of workers in Washington, 
D. C.,, and in its branch offices 
throughout the United States and 
Alaska. An annual appropriation of 
more than $80,000,000 is required to 
carry on its work. 
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lor 130 years, the Congress has been 
expecting the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to solve the Indian problem, work it- 
self out of a job, so to speak, close the 
books, and go home. Individual mem- 
bers of Congress often hurl the charge 
that the Bureau is primarily interested 
in perpetuating itself rather than in 
solving the Indian problem, that in- 
stead of diminishing in size, it is mush- 
rooming, and is costing more in Fed- 
eral funds than ever before. 

[his attitude plus a demand by Con- 
gress that the Bureau begin a program 
of termination of Federal trusteeship 
over Indian affairs has, within recent 
years, added impetus to what has been 
termed a Withdrawal Program, A 
critical Congress recently shocked the 
Bureau into a realization that its years 
are numbered by introducing numer- 
ous termination measures, some of 
which have been enacted into law. 
[hese would end Federal trusteeship 
and supervision over several of the 
Indian tribes in the United States. 


f ipa WITHDRAWAL PROGRAM, aS an- 
& nounced by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, is to be an orderly procedure 
and is designed to hurt no one. No 
tribe or band of Indians will be set 
free from government supervision 
without first being consulted. 

This pronouncement sounds fair 
and equitable. But the Indians, through 
bitter experience, are apprehensive 
that this announced policy may be ab- 
rogated, just as many former treaties 
and agreements have been abrogated. 
Many of the Indians of the United 
States are still unprepared to accept 
full responsibility as moving beings in 
the white man’s world. 


While many of the Indians, espe- 
cially the mixed bloods, have become 
completely assimilated, the govern- 
ment must recognize its responsibility 
for the many thousands of reservation 
Indians, as well as a vast multitude of 
full bloods among the nonreservation 
Indians throughout the United States, 
if it is to keep faith with its moral ob- 
ligation and national conscience. 

The government’s termination pro- 
gram must not become a program of 
abandonment, or multitudes of these 
hapless people will become literally 
“displaced persons” in their own 
homeland—victims of a social and eco- 
nomic condition they did not create, 
a condition that did not exist while 
they held lordly sway over the North 
American continent. 

It takes an interminable span of 
time to replace customs and a culture 
centuries old. All the Indians ask is 
that the white man demonstrate some 
of the patience that has forever char- 
acterized the red man—while giving 
them education and training that they 
may become fullfledged, participat- 
ing citizens of this country. For it has 
been rightly said that education and 
spiritual culture are the saving graces 
of any people. 


—— TENET of the Withdrawal 
Program is that no termination of 
government trusteeship will be ef- 
fectuated for any tribe until after the 
members of that particular tribe have 
been consulted. In this respect the 
future welfare of the Indians depends 
very largely upon the connotation of 
the word consulted. Being consulted 
does not necessarily mean procuring 
consent. The government could very 
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well activate this policy and carry it 
out to the letter, yet do irreparable 
harm to a people who have been vic- 
timized in the past by phraseology. 

The English language lends itself to 
such rich expressions and varying 
shades of meaning that the non-Eng- 
lish speaking Indians feel they are no 
match for the white man when they 
enter the field of diplomacy where the 
only weapon of both offense and de- 
fense is the English language. They 
wish to have a voice in writing their 
own destiny, and if the remnant of 
their Indian culture is to be replaced, 
they certainly should be consulted 
with the view of obtaining their con- 
sent. 

With the great advances made in 
the field of philosophy, social science 
and the liberal arts, surely our national 
leaders should be able to draw on the 
vast body of knowledge in human re- 
lations to guide them in this field 
where a great diplomatic victory is 
no longer the ultimate goal. Instead 


j the Biblical question, “Am I my 


brother’s keeper?” should be answered 
with compassion for those who once 
owned the entire continent. 


= OKLAHOMA ALONE reside one-third 
t of the Indian population of the na- 
tion, thousands of whom are full 
bloods. All of Oklahoma was assigned 
to the so-called Five Civilized Tribes— 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, 
Creek, and Seminole—during the 
“reign of Andrew Jackson” in ex- 
change for their original lands east of 
the Mississippi River. By solemn 
treaty, they were promised this new 
land as an Indian Territory to be 
theirs as long as the “grass continued 
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Born in Boswell, Indian Territory, son of a 
fullblooded Choctaw Indian, Harry J. W. 
Belvin holds a master’s degree in educa- 
tion from the University of Oklahoma. 
He served as county superintendent of 
Bryan County schools and now holds a 
seat in the Oklahoma Legislature. As 
Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, a 
bailiwick somewhat larger than the state 
of Vermont, he recently testified before 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee. Mr. Belvin is on the Board of Good- 
land Indian Orphanage at Hugo. 





to grow and the waters continued to 
flow.” Each tribe settled upon its as- 
signed lands in this new territory 
which was held in common by the 
members of the respective tribes dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

After approximately three-quarters 
of a century of peaceful development 
of Indian Territory, the white man 
called upon these unfortunate people 
to yield again to the white man’s need 
for their lands. As a consequence, In- 
dian Territory passed from history, 
and the Indians took individual allot- 
ments of land in what is now Okla- 
homa. The tribal governments were 
abolished by Federal law (as of April 
26, 1906), and on November 16, 1907, 
Indian Territory became the 46th state 
of the Union, 

As a consolation prize, the new 
state was given the name “Oklahoma” 
meaning, in the Choctaw language, 
Red People—a daily reminder that 
this area constitutes the last domain 
of its original owners, the last outpost 
of their hunting and fishing economy. 


A’ PRESENT THERE ARE some 32 In- 
dian Tribes living in Oklahoma, 
all of which face an ironic fate if the 
government’s Withdrawal Program 
proves to be a program of abandon- 
ment. When the lands of the Five 
Civilized Tribes were divided among 
the members of these tribes, a roll was 
made up, and each member enrolled 


as one-half or more degree Indian was 
classified as “restricted,” a term that 
applied to the land allotment of such 
members. Their homestead allotment 
was tax exempt for a period of 25 
years (from 1906 to 1931). This was 
extended another 25 years by Act of 
Congress in 1928. This restriction also 
prohibited alienation of title and de- 
creed that the United States Govern- 
ment was the sole trustee of all such 
“restricted” Indians. 

The disability imposed by the na- 
tional law-making body upon these 
people, however, had its advantages. 
Their lands have been protected to a 
great extent, and other government 
benefits have come to them, such as 
gratuitous hospital and medical bene- 
fits, schools for them and their chil- 
dren, and many other welfare services. 

But time in its inexorable march, 
has almost used up the second twenty- 
five year period of restriction, which 
ends April 26, 1956. The Indians, real- 
izing that many of their number are not 
ready to compete with the white man 
in all his endeavors, look with trepida- 
tion upon the end of this government 
policy. Then realize that if such re- 
strictions are lifted their lands will at 
once become taxable, and other gov- 
ernment services and benefits that 
come to them because of their re- 
stricted status may cease. 

This has led to a widespread agita- 
tion on the part of Indian leaders in 
Oklahoma for a (See page 55) 
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By W. JACK LEWIS 


Austin, Texas 


OUR MONTHS or years of military 

service need not be wasted, In 

fact, they can be for you a defi- 
nitely creative experience, a time of 
real growth in wisdom, knowledge, 
understanding, a time of helpfulness 
and service beyond the call of duty. 

Of course, “it ain’t necessarily so.” 
You can live lower than a snake’s belly 
and utterly ruin your life (not to 
mention other lives) in a couple of 
years with the Army, Navy, or Ma- 
rine Corps. it all depends. 

First, it depends on what you bring 
into military life with you. Many of 
us who worked in a_ personal ‘way 
during World War II observed that 
most fellows who entered military 
service tended to double their speed 
in whatever direction they were going 
before they entered. There were ex- 
ceptions, but the observation still goes. 

If you come from a background 
where you have known the love of 
parents, the companionship of good 
friends, the love of God, the warmth 
of fellowship within a church, and a 
personal relationship with your pas- 
tor, then there is every likelihood that 
you will continue to grow in the di- 
rection in which you’ve started. 

Or, you may be the kind of guy 
who “does what comes naturally.” 
You may have no strongly rooted 
faith in God and no solid basis for 
moral conduct. You may be so weak- 
willed that you’re afraid not to do 
what everybody else is doing. 

Maybe you've just been waiting for 
the time to get away from folks who 
know you so you can try out a few 
things on your own. Parents and 
friends and “respectable” citizens can 
be an awful drag on a guy who feels 
his oats and has a yen to sow a few 
wild ones. Funny thing about wild 
oats, though. No sooner are they 
sown than you start praying for ‘a 
crop failure. 


Reet put IT this way. You can find 
what you are looking for during 
your years of military service. It’s just 
as true in service as out that “the thing 
that gets your attention gets you.” 

If it’s liquor and women you're in- 
terested in, then they'll get you, and 
in no uncertain terms, regardless of 
the prior claims of wife, sweetheart, 
parents, friends, or the Lord Himself. 
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Military 
Service 
Can Be 


Creative 
Years 


Nobody’s going to spoon-feed or wet- 
nurse you in the service. You can live 
like an animal, feeding the tapeworm 
of your desires. 

Regarding your years of required 
military service as lost time, you can 
say, “What the Hell!” and just vege- 
tate—morally, spiritually, and men- 
tally. But if you do, you'll let pass one 
of the greatest opportunities for 
growth toward true maturity that will 
ever come your way. 

Opportunity—in military life? 

Yes, terrific opportunity aside from 
military drill, which can and should 
help you get in tip-top physical con- 
dition, and aside from whatever spe- 
cial training is available to you in line 
with your aptitudes and capabilities, 
there are many real opportunities to 
make your “tour of duty” a creative 
experience. 


This article, written by a Presbyterian minister 
who served as Navy chaplain during World 
War Il, is distributed by the Selective Service 
System of Texas along with each order to re- 
port for induction into the Army. Rev. W. Jack 
Lewis is currently director of the Christian 
Faith and Life Community at Austin. 


The way you use your leisure time 
in service can make or break you, 

Your mind will either be warped or 
starved if, for example, your leisure 
time reading consists of a glut of 
comic books, passion stories, and lurid 
licerature—for “men” and _ morons 
only. Most military establishments 
have pretty good libraries. Your chap- 
lain is a good man to advise you about 
what is available and readable in fact, 
fiction, science, history, and religion. 

Writing regularly to family and 
friends is another mighty constructive 
use of leisure time, especially when 
you learn to get away from “small 
talk” and put your deeper thoughts 
into words, If you are reading ju- 
diciously in different fields, you will 
be able after a while to begin to put 
down on paper some thoughts and 
conclusions which you can share in 
your letters, 

“Shooting the breeze” with your 
shipmates or buddies can be trans- 
formed from fruitless bull sessions for 
the “pooling of ignorance” to fruitful 
discussions that lead to a meeting of 
minds, an examination of issues, a 
willingness to hear another’s view 
point with respect. The outcome of 
these sessions, too, can be committed 
to writing, and you will find a new 
enthusiasm welling inside you to 
study, read, think, write, discuss. 


O NE OF THE GREATEST uses of leisure 
time is the study of your Bible 
in the light of modern scholarship. 

This kind of use of leisure time op- 
erates in a far-reaching way because 
it operates at the level of motive and 
decision. It involves the kind of books 
to read, the girls to date, life’s mate, 
life’s purpose. Your home pastor of 
your service chaplain will gladly serve 
as advisor-tutor-counselor in this area 
of your need. 

And the second area of opportunity 
—public and private conduct away 
from the military establishment. This 
is where some servicemen use their 
freedom responsibly and others very 
loosely. 

Your opportunity as a serviceman to 
create good will for your country % 
practically unlimited. You can be 
America’s finest interpreter, and by 
doing so you can render a service even 
greater, in the long run, than your 
military function. You need to be well 
acquainted with the issues at stake in 
the world conflict and be armed with 
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Every man going into mili- 
tary service should read this 
article! Please pass it along 
to any recent inductees you 
may know. 


solid reasons for being where you are. 

Look at your country honestly, with 
critical eye and open mind. Admit her 
shortcomings. You have an obligation 
as a citizen to help others to under- 
stand America, her heritage, her his- 
tory and growth. Others will not even 
try to understand if they see in you 
the epitome of all that is crude, boor- 
ish, brash, or thoughtless. Successful 
American diplomacy begins with you. 


[' IN THE foreign land where you 
serve you will take every chance 
to know the people and their customs, 


) this practice will be one of the great- 


est educative influences in your life. 
No amount of textbook study can 


| touch it. You will be seeing, feeling, 


thinking, assimilating facts, sorting 
out experiences, drawing conclusions 
—now critical, now complimentary. 

Use part of your leisure time to 
bone up on the history of the country 
where you are. The people will be 
pleased and flattered that you know 
so much about them and are interested 
in them. 

Build personal friendships wherever 
possible, for it is here that mutual un- 
derstanding and mutual appreciation 
reach their zenith. 

When you return home from your 
tour of duty, then you can help others 
in your college or community to un- 
derstand these people of other lands 
and to see where we may learn from 
them .. . but most of all to see our 
common humanity with all men under 
God, who requires us to be agents of 
His love if we would know what it is 
to live in peace. END 


Latest figures show 60.3 per cent 
U. S. people belong to a church 


NEW yorK—The midcentury tide of 
interest in religion—sweeping Amer- 
ica ever since World War Il—appears 
to have reached new flood highs. 

Americans in the greatest numbers 
in history belong to churches and Sun- 
day schools. 

Americans are donating cash to the 
religious enterprise as never before. 

Churches are staffed by the greatest 
number of ministers in our history. 

And there are more churches than 
ever—with new construction breaking 
all previous records. 

New annual statistics compiled by 
the National Council of Churches tell 
the story. 

Better than six of every ten Ameri- 
cans are on the church rolls—exactly 
60.3 per cent of the population today, 
as against 49 per cent in 1940 and a 
mere 16 per cent a hundred years ago. 

The new grand total of Americans 
with church membership in all faiths 
IS 97,482,611—up 2,639,766 from a year 
ago. The percentage rise for the year 
is 2.8, as against a population rise of 
1.9. 

NEW CHURCH MEMBERSHIP figures by 
faiths show that of the 97,000,000o— 
plus Americans with religious affilia- 
tion, 57,000,000 are Protestant, 32,000,- 
000 are Roman Catholic, and 5,500,000 
are Jewish. 
| Sunday or Sabbath schools are over- 
flowing with a new total of 37,623,530 
students and teachers—up 2,234,064 
from last year’s previous high, in a 
phenomenal 6.3 per cent increase. 

CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS and officers 
—most of them volunteers—now num- 
ber 2,970,614, or almost a quarter mil- 
lion more than the year before. 

The year chalked up a close to 2 per 
cent rise in new church congregations, 
roughly corresponding to new places 
of worship. The present U. S. total 
stands at 300,056, for a year’s rise of 
55597. 

There are now at least 213,167 
clergymen in active charge of local 
churches—compared to the previous 
high of 207,618 last year. There are 
doubtless more, for only 219 of the 
268 religious bodies in the survey re- 
ported on clergymen. 

To accommodate new throngs of 
worshipers new churches are going up 








at a record-breaking pace, many of 
them of startling modern design. The 
1954 construction figure of $588,000,- 
ooo, passing the half billion dollar 
mark for the first time, is up 25 per 
cent over the previous high year of 
1953. 

Three times greater than member- 
ship increases is the rate at which 
people are contributing cash to the 
churches. In Protestant and Orthodox 
churches alone, contributions totaled 
$1,537,132,309, for a per capita aver- 
age of $45.36 over the year. The rate 
of giving was up 8.5 per cent over the 
year before. Other religious bodies do 
not make stewardship figures available. 

Figures show that since 1940 Prot- 
estants have increased by nearly 20,- 
000,000, while Roman Catholics have 
increased by 11,000,000, In 1954, 35.3 
per cent of the population was Prot- 
estant; 20 per cent was Roman Cath- 
olic. In 1940 the percentages were 28.7 
Protestant, 16.1 per cent Roman Cath- 
olic. 

The year’s membership increases in 
six major faith groups are: 





1953 1954 
Protestant 5558375325 57,124,142 
Roman Catholic 31,476,261 32,403,332 
Jewish Congrega- 
tions 5,000,000 5,500,000 
Eastern Orthodox = 2,100,171 ~—.2,024,319 
Old Catholic & Polish 
National Catholic — 366,088 367,918 
Buddhist 63,000 63,000 
94,842,854 97,482,611 


A total of 254 church bodies re- 
ported on membership, but the Year- 
book will show 98.4 per cent of mem- 
bers—all but a small fraction—are 
concentrated in 81. Of the latter 
groups, each with 50,000 or more 
members, 18 have more than 1,000,000 
on their membership rolls. 

This year, as for years past, the Bap- 
tists are the largest Protestant groups. 
Divided among 26 bodies, there are 
18,448,621. The 21 different bodies of 
Methodists are second, with 11,680,002 
members, The largest single Protestant 
church body, however, is The Meth- 
odist Church, with 9,202,728. The 
Southern Baptist Convention is next 
with 8,163,562; and the National Bap- 
tist Convention, U.S.A., Inc., is third 
with 4,557,416. 
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OUR CHURCH IS SHOWING 


Steady Increase in Selfishness! 


HE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S., 

; while boasting, in a quiet way, 

about its stewardship, is showing 
a steady increase in selfishness. 

That is about the most truthful way 
of summarizing statistics, compiled by 
the General Council, in examing the 
record of giving within the denomi- 
nation during the last ten years. 

At the same time that we boast of 
the highest per capita giving rate 
($75.54) of any major denomination 
in America, we are showing a steady 
decline in concern for the unsaved, 
the unserved, and the needy beyond 


our congregation’s geographic limits. 

We point with pride to the 447 per 
cent increase in contributions to build- 
ing funds between 1944 and 1954. We 
rejoice to see that contributions to 
the current expenses of our home 
churches have climbed 248 per cent 
in the same period, and that total giv- 
ing has jumped an amazing 270 per 
cent. This sounds most impressive 
when we also say our denomination 
has grown just 38 per cent in the same 
period. 

We never admit, even in private, 
that our giving for those outside our 


own fortunate congregational circle 
has not kept pace. 

But, percentage wise, the figures 
show steady decline in benevolence 
giving as a whole, particularly for 
those benevolences that reach beyond 
the presbytery and synod, to serve 
Christ’s children wherever their need 
is greatest throughout the world. In 
a world demanding, as never before, 
the utmost in Christian concern, we 
are showing a pronounced tendency 
to more and more self-centeredness. 

Where, in 1944, we gave 1272 cents 
out of every dollar to serve beyond 














Out of every dollar 
our churches are now 
spending .. . 


77 cents on themselves 


1414 cents on presbytery and synod benevolences 


812 cents on all General Assembly benevolences 
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the limits of our congregation, pres- 
bytery, and synod, today we give 
only 8% cents. Where, in 1944, we 
gave almost 29 cents out of every 
dollar to Christ’s work beyond the 
local congregation’s limits, today we 
give barely 23 cents. Money spent on 
ourselves, for beautiful buildings and 
extensive (expensive) congregational 
rograms, now takes 77 cents out of 
every dollar. Just ten years ago, the 
total was barely 71 cents. 

A great deal of the increase in giv- 
ing has gone into building programs 
which, while being primarily self-cen- 
tered, are in the nature of capital 
investments, and most desperately 
needed in many cases. Even if giving 
to building funds is completely ex- 


4) cluded from the statistical study, the 


drop in the per cent given to benevo- 
lences is very evident. In 1944 we 
gave 35.3 cents of every dollar, ex- 
cluding those given for building, to 


} benevolences. In 1954, the gifts were 


3.5 cents less—and 1954 was the best 
year for giving to benevolences in 
four years. And for those benevolence 
gifts which were not for the local 
presbytery or the synod, the drop is 
much more marked. General Assem- 
bly benevolences slid from 15.2 cents 
out of every dollar (excluding Build- 
ing Fund) to 11.6 cents in the decade. 

A giving church is a growing 
church. There is no doubt of it. But 
whether growth in selfishness will de- 
feat the benefits of giving is a thing 
which seriously concerns many lead- 
ers of the Church today. 


= KR 
D* JAMES G. PATTON, executive sec- 
retary of the General Council, 
and for the past three years, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Steward- 
ship and Benevolences for some 30 
denominations in the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, is one who has pointed 
out the dangers in the giving trends. 
Speaking of the figures just compiled 
by the General Council, he says: 
“These figures indicate certain in- 
teresting and definite trends. First, a 
larger percentage of the budget dol- 
lar is going to current expenses and a 
smaller percentage to benevolences. 
The second trend is equally as serious. 
A much larger proportion of the be- 
nevolence dollar is going to the causes 
of the synod and presbytery, and a 
much smaller share to the benevo- 
lences of the General Assembly. 


With the world crying 
for more missions... 
the South crying for 
more churches ... we 
are giving less and less! 


“The first of these trends is no 
doubt the result of the large amounts 
being given to building construction. 
The tendency of the local church dur- 
ing a building campaign is to put less 
stress upon benevolence giving. A few 
churches throughout the Assembly 
actually have cut their benevolence 
giving while centering their efforts 
upon themselves. The FoRWARD WITH 
CHRIST program should correct this 
tendency in our Church. If proper 
emphasis is given by the pastors and 
officers, a large portion of the funds 





TOTAL GIVING 


For Local Church 
Current Expenses 
Building Fund 
For Others 
Synod & Presbytery Benevolences 
General Assembly Benevolences 
For Current Expenses and Benevolences, 
Excluding Building Fund 
Total Giving 
COMPARATIVE GIVING 
Excluding Building Fund: 


Current Expense Percentage of Total 


Benevolence Percentage of Total 


General Assembly Benevolence Percentage of 


Total Benevolences 


General Assembly Benevolence Percentage of 


Total Giving 


Presbytery & Synod Benevolence Percentage of 


Total Giving 
Including Building Fund: 


GIVING STATISTICS 


now contributed to building expense 
can be channeled into the benevolence 
causes, as churches “get over the 


hump” in paying for new construc- 
tion. 


cry HE SECOND TREND Calls for seri- 
ous study. The budget appor- 
tionments of the Assembly causes are 
cut to the minium by the General 
Council, so that no Assembly agency 
is getting, even in the budget, as much 
as it needs to do the work the General 
Assembly has assigned to it. Add to 
this the fact that for the last three 
years, these apportionments have not 
been met in full by the Church, and 
some idea of the seriousness of the 
situation may be grasped. 

“Thus the agencies of the Assembly 
have been unable to do the work 
which our highest court has directed 
them to do, and each year additional 
requests for services of all kinds are 
sent to the General Assembly by the 
synods and presbyteries. (Next page) 





Current Expense & Building Fund Percentage 


of Total 
Benevolences Percentage of 
Total Giving 


General Assembly Benevolences Percentage 


of Total 


Presbytery & Synod Benevolences Percentage 


of Total 


PER CAPITA GIVING 
For Local Church 
Current Expenses 
Building Fund 
For Others 
Synod & Presbytery Benevolences 
General Assembly Benevolences 
Total Per Capita Giving 


1944 — wae 
ncrease 
$11,391,428 $45,536,571 300 
8,437,288 29,377,162 248 
2,954,140 16,159,409 447 
4,611,587 13,686,412 197 
1,882,065 7,026,746 273 
1,986,775 5,001,108 152 
1 3,048,875 43,063,574 230 
$16,003,015 $59,222,983 270 
64.7 68.2 
35-3 31.8 
51.4 41.6 
15.20 11.60 
14.42 16.30 
71.18 76.89 
28.81 23.10 
12.4 8.44 
11.76 11.86 
1944 1954 
$20.04 $58.08 
14.84 37-47 
§.20 20.61 
8.11 17.46 
3-31 8.96 
3-50 6.38 
$28.15 $75.54 











CHURCH OFFICERS : 


think big when you make the 1956 budget 


CHURCH MEMBERS: 


think big when you make your new pledge 


“For many years previous to this, 
the giving of the Church exceeded 
the Assembly’s budget, thus permitting 
expansion in the work supervised by 
the Assembly. Then it was a much 
easier matter to add the new services, 
and expand and improve the old, as 
requested by the Church as a whole. 
Today, the Church is demanding more 
of the Assembly agencies than ever 
before. If these demands are to be 
met, the giving to the Assembly agen- 
cies must keep pace with the giving 
for the expenses of the local church. 

“The figures also show that giving 
for presbytery and synod causes has 
kept pace with the climbing dona- 
tions. You will note that even with 
the tremendous jump in giving to 
building funds, the presbytery and 
synod benevolences’ percentage of 
total giving kept pace, and even 
climbed a little, fom 11.76 per cent to 
11.86 per cent. In the same period, 
from 1944 to 1954, General Assembly 
benevolences dropped from 15.20 per 
cent to 11.60 per cent of total giving. 

“Looked at in another way, the figures 
show this situation even more clearly. In 
1944, the General Assembly benevolences 
were almost exactly half (51.4 per cent) 
of all benevolence giving. But by 1954, 
this figure had dropped almost 10 per cent, 
to 41.6 per cent, with the same amount of 
gain being reflected in benevolences given 
to synod and presbytery. 

“What this means to the Church as 
a whole is of great importance. It 
means that our giving has made it 
possible for synod and presbytery 
services to keep pace with a growing 
Church—a Church that has grown 
faster in the past decade than any 
other, save one, in America. And i 
means that our giving to ptonee Pe 
causes, although much greater in terms 
of dollars, has not kept pace with our 
growth and giving to all causes. 


~“— MEANS SIMPLY that in an 
age when missions are a crying 
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need in a revolutionary world, we are 
giving them less and less attention. It 
means that in a day when the grow- 
ing South demands new Presbyterian 
churches at an unprecedented rate, 
less and less concern is being shown 
for Church Extension at the Assem- 
bly level. It means that at a time when 
more trained leadership is needed than 
ever before, we give less and less to 
the Women’s Work and to the Men’s 
Work, toward training leadership; 
that a steadily dropping percentage 


De flo; 
































of our giving goes to the vital work 
of preparing literature and guiding 
our people in its use, through the 
Christian Education efforts. 

“What this trend, if continued, 
would mean in the life of the Church 
in another decade, we would dread 
to say. At the very least, it seems fair 
to say that we would cease to be a 
grow ing Church, dynamic and strong 
in our witness for Christ in the South. 

“It should be said, however, that for 
the last two years the giving to 
Assembly causes has increased per- 
centage-w ise over the desperately low 
point reached in 1951-52. Had we 
cited figures from that period, the 
picture would have been a great deal 
darker. If the trend toward increased 
benevolence giving shown in the past 
two years continues, there will be a 
bright future for the work of our 
Church as a whole. Our goal should 
be, at least as much for others as for 
ourselves, and every cause receiving 
its proper share of the monies con- 
tributed.” END 
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HE TERM “Christian statesman,” 
so often applied to our secretary 


of State, John Foster Dulles, is 


; equally fitting for Dr. Charles H. Ma- 


lik, Lebanon’s minister to the United 
States and its representative in the 
United Nations. 

Those familiar with UN affairs will 
remember that Dr. Malik served as 
secretary of the Human Rights Com- 
mission during the formulation of the 
historic Declaration of Human Rights. 
Others may recall that he was presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social 
Council in 1948 and chairman of the 
Social, Humanitarian and Cultural 
Committee when it met for a record 
86 sessions in Paris to whip the Decla- 
ration into final form, 

All too few Protestants know, how- 
ever, of the contribution Dr. Malik 
has made to the ecumenical move- 
ment through the World Council of 
Churches and its Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs 





Searching Questions” 


}(C.C.LA.). Only last year he was in- 


strumental in drafting the theme of 
the Evanston Assembly, and _ his 
speech on “Asia and Africa Ask 
gave church- 
men a great deal to think about. 


ee IN 1906 IN BITIRRAM, E]- 
-Koura, Lebanon, the son of a doc- 
tor, young Charles served as an in- 
cense carrier in the Greek Orthodox 


) Church until the age of 14. He re- 


\ ceived his education at the Presby- 
terian Church’s American Mission 
School for Boys in Tripoli and con- 
| tinued his studies at the American 
| University at Beirut. 

Deeply influenced by the writings 


teas 


CHAMPION OF FREE MEN 


Charles H. Malik 


of Dr. Alfred North Whitehead, 
Charles Malik came to the U. S. in 
1932 to study under Dr. Whitehead at 
Harvard University. After accepting 
a fellowship at the University of Frei- 
burg in Germany, he came back to 
Harvard for a Ph.D. in Philosophy 
iN 1937. 

Everything pointed to a teaching 
career and he returned to the Ameri- 
can University at Beirut where he be- 
came associate professor and head of 
the Philosophy Department. 

In 1945 the course of Dr. Malik’s life 
suddenly changed when he was ap- 
pointed Minister Plenipotentiary from 
Lebanon to the U. S. He represented 
his country at the San Francisco Con- 
ference and has attended every Gen- 





eral Assembly session since the UN 
was formed. 


| geese OF PEOPLE in underdevel- 
oped countries around the globe 
are indebted to Dr, Malik, for it was 
as a result of a resolution which he 
and his delegation introduced in the 
General Assembly that the United 
States decided to start its Point Four 
Program. 

Dr. Malik is also remembered for 
his “War and Peace” speech which 
criticized the Communists for annihi- 
lating the spirit of man, but at the 
same time condemned the West for 
having buried man’s spirit under a 
blanket of materialism. 

At the World Convention on Chris- 
tian Education at Toronto in 1950 he 
proposed a three-point plan for peace 
and stressed that the “greatest task” 
was to re-awaken Western society to 
the positive faith of its fathers, 

A high light of his Evanston speech 
was the statement: 

“Tt is impossible for Christians not to 
pray for and bless every genuine attempt 
at dignity and independence, every crav- 
ing for freedom and equality, every de- 
sire on the part of the peoples of Asia 
and Africa to exploit their resources for 
their own benefit and to realize their po- 
tentialities to the full. These are as much 
the children of God, created in His own 
image, as anybody else, and Christ died 
as much for them as for you and me.” 

Dr. Malik’s wife, Eva, is a Presby- 
terian, the granddaughter of one of 
the first native-born Presbyterian pas- 
tors in the Near East. She attended 
the Presbyterian American School 
and Junior College for Girls and was 
graduated from American University. 
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A MISSIONARY FINDS LIFE 
—5000 MILES FROM U.S. 


‘Coming Home’ 


By JOHN W. GRIMES 


Campinas, Brazil 


N A LITTLE HILL in Middle Ten- 
nessee stands a house—not a 
big house, just ordinary size— 

which is home to me. On one side 
runs a black-top highway, on the other 
a creek, and stretching all the way 
across the back is the big, blue canvas 
God paints his evening sunsets on. 

This white frame house is home to 
me, not because I have ever really lived 
there, but because my folks live there. 
It symbolizes them and the good life 
which can be lived in America, with 
its cool back porch for summer eve- 
nings and the warm living room fire- 
place for winter and the holidays at 
Christmas and New Year’s. 

The house in Brazil we call home is 
not like the ones we knew before; the 
food is not packaged, precooked, or 
refrigerated; the water from the tap 
can’t be trusted unless boiled. Many 
of the customs with which we were 
familiar from childhood have van- 
ished and new ones replaced them. 

And again we had never thought 
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what it would mean to suddenly run 
out of words which meant anything. 
It is almost impossible to realize the 
frustration and sometimes loneliness 
which can come from leaving behind 
the familiar the’s, and’s, but’s, where’s, 
when’s, and why’s. 

This is the first unknown factor— 
the absolute newness of a land, a 
language, and a life for which we had 
had only the slightest preparation. 


ESS KNOWN EVEN than the first 
factor is the second, the factor of 
hope and reality. What we have never 
known before we can know now, with 
all our defenses in dust and all the 
things and people we love beyond the 
reach of help and confidence. For God 
is true to His promise; God is with us. 
God is with us to comfort us at 
night and to make the dreams of home 
into dreams of joy instead of sad- 
ness; God is with us to take away old 
sins and to make us stronger than ever 
before; God is with us to give us 
patience and facility in mastering the 
strings of nonsense syllables which 
turn out to have as much meaning as 





other words known before; God js 
with us to overcome all inconvep- 
iences and to give us a better life than 
ever before. 

But more than this, God can even 
give back what He asked us in the 
first place to forsake. To leave the 
United States meant, in September, to 
leave home. But writing this in April, 
it is easy to say we have come home 
in Brazil. Our folks have not come 
here to live, but other men and 
women when they first knew of our 
coming more than a year ago, began 
preparing in their hearts a new home 
for us. 

Our fellow missionaries, at whose 
side we have come to work, have all 
the seniority and could have taken all 
the rights and privileges. It would 
have been so easy to say, “These 
younger missionaries do not have it 
like the men who came out five, ten 
or twenty years ago; there’s a good 
chance they won’t make the grade. 
Let’s not give them too much say-so 
—they might upset everything.” After 
all, the men and women who are here 
have done all the work and paid the 
costs of sacrifice. Their lives, their 
hearts, and their years are invested 
here. To have held back and judged 
would have been the most natural 
thing in the world! But the natural 
thing was ignored and love and con- 
fidence overflowed to win us con- 
pletely. 


t wy AND AGAIN we felt the spirit 
of unity and love which had 
taken us in, It is easy to remember the 
things said which deep down meant 
“You’re one of us,” “How about let- 
ting me take you and Bob over to 
see the garden project Ww here the food 
for the school is grow n”; or “If you 


need a baby-sitter, just call on me’; f 


or “T appreciated what y ou said in the 
Bible study this morning”; or “Come 
on over and sit at our table”; or “How 
would you like to preach at a litte 
church, near town, this afternoon: 
I'll translate for you.” 

When we boarded the plane to fe- 
turn to our language study in Cam- 
pinas, a carload of our new family 
came out to the airport to see us off. 
Some were still waving as our plane 
climbed into the air. 

That white house on the hill m 


Middle Tennessee still means home, | 


but somehow by the mysterious arith- 


metic of God, we have come home im § 
Brazil. END § 
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REFORMATION SUNDAY 
OCTOBER THIRTIETH 


It Was Laymen Who Gave Us the 


REFORMATION 


By JAMES W. CLARKE 

HRISTIANITY’S TRUE GENIUS lies in the historical fact 

that it is'a layman’s movement. Its leader and 

founder had no seminary training, but was a 
working carpenter who was in constant conflict with 
the clerical party of His own church. When He began 
His public ministry He chose twelve apostles, all of 
whom were laymen. 


When He expanded His working group to seventy, 
it was also composed exclusively of laymen. When He 
arose from the dead it was to a lay group he addressed 
the mighty mandate, “Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. 28:19) 


It was 120 rank and file laymen who tarried and 
prayed in the upper room until endowed with power 
and with the Holy Ghost. It was the laymen of the 
early Church who fought the Roman Empire to a 
standstill on the great principle of the Lordship of 
Christ. The amazing growth of Christianity in its early 
period was the direct result of the unremitting labors 
and deep dedication of its laymen—fishermen, peasants, 
craftsmen—as they moved along the great trunk roads, 
worked in the fields, displayed their wares in the markets, 
and sailed the coast lines of the Mediterranean basin. 

The unpaid and unprofessional Christians were the 
principal propagators of the Gospel. Clear as daylight 
to us should be the glorious truth that our faith was 
founded by a Layman, committed to laymen, and that 
parity of ‘membership was stressed in the formative 
years of the Church. 


However, as the Church grew, professional leaders 
were necessary. Also, as ritual and ceremony increased 
in the public services of worship these professional 
workers slowly but surely organized themselves into a 
close-knit and powerful hierarchy. Then almost in- 
evitably, human nature being what it is, this hierarchy 
began to consider itself sacrosanct and apart from the 
general membership of the congregation, with definite 
differences established between itself and the people. 
There were now two categories: those who imparted 
divine grace and those who received it. There were also 
distinct interpretations between secular and sacred em- 
ployment. Thus the teaching of Jesus and the Apostles 
of the parity of all believers was set at nought. 

This condition existed until the Reformation. What 
Luther and his fellow reformers did was to return the 
Church to the ideas of early Christianity as set forth 
in the New Testament. The principles of Protestantism 
are not original. Martin Luther did not invent them, 
he revived them. 


The Reformation was not a departure from the faith, but 
a reversion to it. It was not born in the sixteenth century, it 
was a revival of Apostolic Christianity. 


It did not begin with a group of medieval Christians, 
it began with the Gospel. When Roman Catholicism 
departed from the pristine simplicity of the faith, they 
re-established it. To this group of religious heroes and 
thinkers we owe a debt we can never repay, for they 
broke down partitions which had shut out man from 
God and man from man. (See page 15) 
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England's first Protestant Queen was Katherine Parr, 
sixth wife of Henry VIII. A charge of heresy was 
brought, but Henry would not permit her arrest 


Lady Jane Grey, on 
the death of Edward 
VI of England, was 
proclaimed Queen 
but the country 
showed no 
enthusiasm for her 
Calvinist religion. 
After nine days she 
was found guilty 

of high treason and 
beheaded 








Women 
of the 
REFORMATION 


Much has been written about the heroes of the 
Reformation. There were heroines, too, who en- 
dured the stake and persecution, exile and stigma- 
tization for their Protestant beliefs. Often enough it 
was the women who responded to the call of the 
Reformation while their husbands remained steadfast 
in their faith to Rome, as in the case of Renne, 
Duchess of Ferrara. When the schism came, the 
women chose sides and backed their choice with bold 
action and resolute counsel. 


One of the most 
tragic heroines was 
Anne Askey, who 
was racked and 
burnt at the stake for 
heresy in 1546 in 
England for profess- 
ing ideas that, 
under Elizabeth 
thirteen years later, 
would become the 
law of the land 
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THE DEBT OF THE LAYMEN 


Few of our church laymen have any idea of the ob- 
ligation they are under to the Reformation. Their rights 
have become commonplace and their privileges ordi- 
nary. It might be well for them to reflect upon one of 
the basic Biblical doctrines so emphatically declared by 
the reformers—the universal priesthood of all believers. 
This shining and mighty truth is one of the great cen- 
tralities of the Christian religion. Jesus placed it at the 
center of His teaching by His repeated emphasis on 
the worth and dignity of the individual, irrespective of 
his birth, training, position or possessions. Paul ex- 
panded it in his letters to the young churches. Peter 
solemnly reaffirmed it in his declaration, “Ye ... are an 
holy priesthood.” (1 Peter 2:5.) John set his seal to it 
in his joyous tribute to Christ who “hath made us kings 
and priests unto God.” (Rev. 1:6.) And the first century 
congregations implemented it in the dominant place of 
the laymen in their organization and work. 

Informed Protestantism today, faithful to the New 
Testament and the Reformation, rejects decisively the 
idea of a separate and superior caste within the Church. 
It does not minimize the value and importance of the 
minister in the life and leadership of the congregation. 


It believes that the minister is an ambassador of Christ, a 
shepherd of the flock, a teacher of the Word, but it does not 
believe that because he serves in these various capacities he 
becomes a distinct and exalted being. It recognizes difference 
of degree in service, but it asserts that in God’s sight there 
is no difference in kind. 


Christians are all one in Christ Jesus and so stand be- 
fore Him. He does not discriminate between ordained 
and unordained Christians. The Spirit of God can come 
as close to the heart and mind of the layman as to the 
clergyman. 

Convinced of this Scriptural teaching, the reformers 
when they organized their churches gave to laymen 
their rightful position. Their courts were composed of 
50 per cent laymen and 50 per cent clergy, with offices 
open to both. When a congregation met for worship 
it could do so without the leadership of a clergyman. 
When a congregation’s pulpit was vacant it had the 
right to call a minister, the only restriction being that 
such a call was subject to the approval of the local 
presbytery, the membership of which was equally cleri- 
cal and lay. 


THE IMPLICATIONS 


The implications of this glorious fact of the priest- 
hood of all believers should be clearly known, firmly 
held, and definitely practiced by ministers and mem- 
bers—especially the latter. See what it does and rejoice! 

It wipes out a dual standard of ethics. Clergymen and 
laymen are on the same level in spiritual matters. The 
Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount 
apply to both. 

It lays down the principle of stewardship in all 
worthy occupations. The clerical calling is sacred, but 
so also is that of the laborer, clerk, stenographer, 
teacher, doctor, executive, mechanic, employer, et al. 
P. T. Barnum, the world’s greatest showman, had this 
belief when he said that he was called of God to be a 
showman. 

It is a main source of human dignity, for it engenders 


self-respect and places a high valuation on the common 
life of man. 

It emphasizes the right and responsibility of private 
judgment, whether it be in the field of politics, eco- 
nomics, or religion. 

It works for a world in which individual man can 
flourish and come to fullness through self-expression. 

It makes Protestantism the spiritual bulwark of democracy. 
It was not an accident that the spearhead of the resistance 
movements in the Second World War was the Reform 
Church. It is not an accident that not a single Protestant na- 
tion has gone Communist. 

And last, but not least, this doctrine is a permanent 
and loud ringing challenge to every layman in the 
Protestant Church. 


CHALLENGE TO THE LAYMEN 


The priesthood of all believers is the gift of God and 
carries with it definite responsibilities. It bestows a 
noble freedom, but also demands a high self-discipline. 

When the reformers flung off the autocratic rule of 
an institution and broke the theocratic imperialism of 
an ecclesiastical hierarchy they immediately put them- 
selves under the higher disciplines of conscience, intelli- 
gence, and will. Their new freedom was not to do what 
they liked, but what they ought. Not to grasp _privi- 
leges, but to discharge duties. Beyond any doubt they 
were self-disciplined and self-obligated men. Their 
new-found liberty did not become the occasion for 
license. Upon themselves they imposed many things: 
Household prayer, regularity at public worship, en- 
couragement of education, acceptance of community 
service, and the expansion of the missionary enterprise. 

This self-discipline is rare among Protestant laymen. 
To say otherwise is simply untrue. Liberty is construed 
to do what they want to do. The majority of church 
members demand the privileges of the Protestant faith 
and dodge its responsibilities. Cry for its rights and 
refuse its duties. The results are so definite that he who 
runs may read: Religion is reduced to the sheer indi- 
vidualism of whim and caprice. The Church becomes a 
secondary institution, for other interests are given pri- 
ority. Attendance at public worship is casual and spo- 
radic. The stewardship of time, money, and talents is 
refused, so generous giving and able service are with- 
held. The winning of others for Christ is unthought of. 
There is no family altar. The minister is doing all man- 
ner of duties outside his real task because his laymen 
have defaulted. He is nothing more or less than an 
ecclesiastical gang foreman and jack-of-all-trades. 


THE REMEDIES 


How is this state of our laymen to be changed? An- 
other article would be required to adequately tell that 
story. The minister is not guiltless. Too many of us are 
standing between the layman and his task. The princi- 
pal necessities on the layman’s part are an intelligent 
understanding of what his priesthood means and an 
earnest rededication to Christ and His service. It is a 
solemn truth that the future of the Church, under God, 
depends upon the layman, for if history has anything to 
tell, it is that the great eras of Church expansion have 
been those in which the laymen have taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility for the propagation of the faith. 

It is time to awaken out of sleep. END 














". , . An undisciplined child is as 





useless to our society as a bolt of 


electricity to an electric bulb." 































DR. FRY, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Bristol, Tenn., is a serious student 
of juvenile problems and active in commu- 
nity efforts to combat this national threat. 
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tron to show her her jewels. Cornelia immediately called 
in her children and said, “These are my jewels.” 

Our children are our jewels, but jewel thieves have been at 
work, and our jewels are being lost or destroyed at a rate almost 
unbelievable. 

In 1953 more delinquent children came before our juvenile 
courts than in any previous year for which we have statistics. 
The increase in juvenile crime between 1948 and 1952 was 29 
per cent; by the end of 1953 it had climbed still another 13 per 
cent, und recent reports show a still larger increase. These in- 
creases are far out of proportion to anything we might nor- 
mally expect because of growth in total juvenile population. 

“To be sure, there is a measure of comfort in the fact that 
less than 2 per cent of the current juvenile population ever ‘goes 
delinquent’; yet only a measure, for we know that present types 
of delinquency , and the places in which they appear, are dan- 
gerously like unto cancerous cells in the social organism. De- 
linquency is no longer merely a slum problem or even a ‘bi 
city problem: it is spreading to what are commonly called the 
‘better’ sections of the community—the semisuburbs—and also 
out into still less densely populated areas.”* 

The report of the Department of Justice for the first six 
months of this year indicates that the greatest increase in de- 
linquency came in rural rather than urban areas. The fact that 


' N ACQUAINTANCE of Cornelia once asked that Roman ma- 










By THOMAS A. FRY, JR. * Bertram M. Beck, Director, Special Juvenile Delinquency Project, U. S. Dept. 
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‘An infant can ‘catch’ love, trust, and respect easier than colds!”’ 





something is wrong is further indicated by the recent 
sociological discovery that the tendency to be delin- 
quent and to be accident- -prone are different manifesta- 
tions of the same basic social disease. 


| ISTEN to the words of Dr. Flanders Dunbar in her 
recent book on Psychosomatic Medicine: 


“The behavior characteristics of the persistent breaker 
of laws is virtually identical with that of the persistent 
breaker of bones right up to the point where the one 
commits a crime and the other has an accident. 

Their parallel development diverges when the one car- 
ries the early record of lying, stealing and truancy into 
a broader field and becomes a criminal, while the other 
begins to hurt himself instead of the community.” 


When one realizes that what has been called juvenile 
delinquency is not the basic disease but rather is a 
symptom of a disease that has at least two symptoms— 
delinquency and accident-proneness—then we come to 
realize something of the magnitude of the problem be- 
fore us. 


I. Sources of Delinquency 


A. Environment 


When we seek to find the root of the problems of 
delinquency and accident-proneness, we have histori- 
cally turned to environment. We have recognized that 
the slums turned out the bulk of our delinquent class 
of people. But in attributing the problem of delin- 
quency to slums we have failed to ask why slums pro- 
duced delinquent children. It is not the type housing, 
or even the type of plumbing or lighting. 


It is that the type people who live within the slums are 
hardened themselves, have lost any sense of responsibility or 
pride in themselves, have develeoped hatreds and aggressive 
feelings, are not either willing or able to show love or give 
discipline to their children. 


Not only is there obvious parental rejection, but there 
are violent community tensions in the slums, as one 
street fights the next, as Jews fight Catholics and Protes- 
tants fight Italians, and Puerto Ricans fight Negroes. 

The graph charting the ups and downs of delin- 
quency makes it plain that there is a pronounced corre- 
lation between peak periods of strife and aggression in 
the world and the peak periods of aggression in the 
ranks of youth. Because the slums have always been 
places of high emotion and aggression among adults 
they have produced that type of children. But these 
factors that have produced delinquency in our slums 
have spread to our more cultured neighborhoods. 

Tension within the world, the community and the 
home furnishes a solid foundation on which to build 
delinquency, accident-proneness, and the other symp- 
toms connected with the basic disturbance. 


B. Absentee Parents 
The Virginia Medical Monthly has pointed out that 


a large percentage of delinquent children come from 
broken homes. The antagonism between parents, the 
neglect caused by friction in the home, and the striving 
after the child’s affection serve as roots of this de- 
linquency. 

Dr. Beck, of the U. S. Department of Welfare, in 
an article in Saturday Review of Literature, says, “Re- 
cent studies have demonstrated that the essential differ- 
ence between the delinquent and the nondelinquent is 
that the latter has benefitted by good parent-child re- 
lations, particularly during the first six years of life. 
(Likewise essential: the physical presence of the parents 
or parent during hours of need, insofar as circumstances 
permit—usually more than they permit, or, at any 
rate, seem to permit.” 


Absentee parents are a great source of juvenile delinquency. 
It does not seem to matter whether the mother is working in 
a factory, engaged in vital political activity, attending a club, 
PTA, or church meeting. Absentee parents are a root of the 
underlying cause of delinquency and accident-proneness. 


Mx or you have read Edgar Guest’s little book 
“My Job as a Father.” Do you recall that in it he 
suggests a scene where the father is watching his child 
romping on the floor and someone offers him a million 
dollars for the lad. Of course, the father would spurn 
the offer and kick the man out the door. If someone of- 
fered the father ten million dollars in cash for the privi- 
lege of making a drunkard out of his son the answer 
would be the same. Had someone offered to buy from 
him for a fortune the privilege of playing with the boy, 
of going on picnics and outings, and being with him 

every day, he would have refused the proposition with- 
out giving it a second thought. Yet, that is exactly the 
bargain that many of us are making. 


We are coining our lives into factories and industries but 
paying no attention to the way our sons are going. We are 
succeeding in business but failing as fathers. 


We must feed our families, but the man who feels 
that all his family needs is his money has never under- 
stood either human nature or the meaning of home. 

Fathers have been notorious in being absentee parents, 
but the new urban life, the labor-saving devices, have 
meant that the mother was free from many time-con- 
suming chores that used to keep her at home. As a re- 
sult she goes to more clubs, more church and civic ac- 
tivities. And in return for her increased absence from 
the home, the delinquency rate is growing. 


C. Parental Approval 


A third root of delinquency is parental approval. An 
article in the American Medical Association Journal, as 
reported in Time magazine, says “When a child in an 
apparently normal family of good reputation develops 
such habits as setting fires, stealing, truancy, vandalism, 
or sexual misconduct, the chances are that he was stim- 
ulated by his parents’ unconscious approval. This is the 
conclusion set forth in the American Medical Associa- 
tion Journal by two psychiatrists (one of Mayo and the 
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“Love that ts without discipline is cowardice and self-love.’’ 








other of the University of California) ... after a ten- 
year study. Their explanation: in such cases the par- 
ents have not been able to resolve their own antisocial 
impulses, so they cannot deal firmly with their chil- 
drens’. In fact, they get vicarious satisfaction from 
them. The result is tacit approval and implied encour- 
agement of the budding delinquent.” The report then 
contains this amazing statement: 


Where the two psychiatrists were able to study both child 
and parents they reported, the child’s ‘defect’ was always 
traceable to one or both. 


Although children may not be able to understand 
our words, our psychiatrists are telling us now that an 
infant can be infected with fear or anger, disgust or 
horror even more easily than with measles. They can 
“catch” love, trust and respect easier than colds. 


A* ILLUSTRATION of this is reported by Dr. Dunbar 
in his book “Mind and Body.” “A four-year-old girl 
was reported unable to tolerate liver soup after eating 
it with obvious enjoyment for over a month. The rea- 
son for this change was sought. Once a week the 
mother’s aunt fed the child its noon meal. One day the 
mother noticed the aunt saying to the child, “Now 
Mary, just one spoonful of that nice liver.” 

After putting the baby to bed, the mother asked the 
aunt to stay and have dinner with her, and then added, 
“We are having liver and bacon.” To this the aunt re- 
plied, “I think it’s disgusting to eat the insides of 
animals.” 

Wondering if the four-year-old’s dislike for liver 
could not be emotional contagion, an experiment was 
tried with another food the aunt disliked. It worked. 
Her violent dislike was not covered by her honied 
words. The child liked the things the aunt liked and 
disliked the things she disliked, not because of her 
words, but because the child could catch the emotional 
feeling of the aunt. 

The old saying that children follow not our words 
but our deeds is only partially true. Actually they fol- 
low not so much our deeds but our hidden desires. 

Children can sense whether or not they are wanted 
and can sense emotional approval of actions, in spite of 
words or deeds. 

The intimate soul of one or both parents is far more 
visibly reflected in the life of the child than in the acts 
and words of the parent. 


D. Comics 


A great deal has been written in recent months about 
the influence of comic books on the pattern of delin- 
quency. 

Dr. Frederic Wertham, in an article -in an issue of 
Scouting says, “My investigations and those of my as- 
sociates have led us, very unexpectedly at first, but 
conclusively as the studies went on, to the conclusion 
that crime comics are an important contributing factor 
to many delinquent acts, but the type of delinquency 


of our time cannot be understood unless you know 
what has been put into the minds of these children. It 
certainly is not the only factor, nor in many cases is it 
even the most important one; but there can be no 
doubt that it is the most unnecessary and least excusable 
one.” 

Judge Leibowitz of Brooklyn, pointed out that “The 
defendants in crimes of violence in recent years are 
getting younger and younger, and nowadays they in- 
clude mere children who should be in knee pants—at 
the age when in former years they would have come 
into contact with the law only for swiping apples or 
upsetting pushcarts.” 

Certainly, we cannot take lightly anything that 
changes the type of delinquency from stealing apples 
to murder or arson just to get a thrill. 


It. What Can We Do? 


H AVING DiscusseD the sources of delinquency we must 
now turn to the positive side and ask what we 
can do about it. I would divide my answer into three 
aspects. First, what can we do as citizens; secondly, 
what can we do as businessmen and women, thirdly, 
what can we do as parents. Time will not permit us 
a full discussion of these three phases of responsibility, 
but we must at least present an outline of constructive 
activity. If our children mean anything to us, we can- 
not be content with diagnosis, but rather must take 
positive steps to relieve a deteriorating situation. 


A. As Citizens 


As citizens we must support the character-building 
organizations. One of the great contributions that these 
organizations make is in the provision of a warm-hearted 
adult who can give love, discipline and stability to the 
child whose home, community, or racial situation is 
filled with antagonism and rejection. (See page 57) 





We should share this concern 


> “Our children are our jewels. . . . Our 
jewels are being lost at a rate almost unbe- 
lievable.” 

» “Where there are strong ties of love be- 
tween parent and parent, and parents and 
child, the problems of delinquency are not 
likely to appear.” 

& Tension within the world, the community, 
and the home furnishes a solid foundation on 
which to build delinquency. 

& A recent sociological discovery: That the 
tendency to be delinquent and to be accident- 
prone are different manifestations of the same 
basic social disease. 

& “How shall | go up to my father, and the 
lad be not with me?” 
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Oldest Presbyterian Church west of the Mis- 
sissippi River is Bellevue Church at Caledonia 


IN MISSOURI got its start 
with Bellevue Presbyterian Church in Caledonia, organ- 
ized in 1816. Founded by Rev. Samuel Giddings, w ho 
had been sent out by the Home Mission Board of Con- 
necticut, the church was first called Concord because 
some of its founders had come from the Concord 
Church in Iredell County, N. C. 

For a year and a half the church labored alone, but on 
December 8, 1817 the Synod of Tennessee stretched 
across the Big Muddy River and organized Missouri 
Presbytery. By that time three other churches had 
sprung up on Missouri soil. 

The Synod of Missouri was organized by the General 
Assembly on May 29, 1832. 

The New School-Old School controv ersy shook the 
Missouri churches, as did the question of slav ery. In 
1867 certain members of the Synod walked out of the 
meeting behing held at Boonville, announcing that they 
would form another synod. The Synod of Missouri, 
U. S., is the original one and the stated clerk holds 
minutes dating back to 1832 

Today the Synod Ladalen five presbyteries: Lafay- 
ette, Missouri, Potosi, St. Louis, Upper Missouri, The 
113 churches have on their rolls 23,698 communicant 
members. 


HOME MISSIONS 


While the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., has three 
times as many members in the state as our Church, the 
Synod has carried on a home missions program primar- 
ily in the two largest cities, Kansas City and St. Louis. 

In the last eighteen years five new churches have been 
organized in the Kansas City area, four of them as a 
direct or indirect result of the extension program of 


Central Church. 
20 





The Synod of 
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South Presbyterian Church, originally an outpost of 
Central, was organized in 1937 and today has a mem- 
bership of 701 and a Sunday school enrollment of 868. 
Colonial Church, an outpost of South Church, became 
a fullfledged church in 1946. Membership at the begin- 
ning of this year stood at 267 and Sunday school enroll- 
ment 484. 

Located first in Fairland Heights, Calvary Church is 
now on Blue Ridge Boulevard in a rapidly growing 
community which promises to give the church a warm 
reception. ‘Fourth new church is Ward Parkway dating 
from 1953. One hundred members from Central formed 
the nucleus of the charter membership. Today’s mem- 
bership is 350 with a Sunday school nearly as large. 


|, CHURCH is Northminster in Kansas 
City North, which went on presbytery rolls March 13, 
after having been a mission of North Kansas City 





Westminster College at Fulton is proud of one-to-ten ratio between 
faculty and students. 
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Church. Lots have been purchased for a building site. 

Until 1944 there were only four U. S. churches in 
St. Louis, a community of approximately a million and 
a half, With the help of the superintendent of Home 
Missions, Midland Chapel was organized and soon be- 
came a church. In 1947 the congregation moved into an 
army chapel which had been erected on a site provided 
by the presbytery, and its membership has mounted 
steadily ever since. Now the congregation is entering 
into a building program to transform the chapel into 
a brick structure and build an educational building. 

With the aid of St. Louis Presbytery, the Chapel 
Committee of Westminster Church in 1950 launched a 
new work in Webster Groves, a St. Louis suburb. On 
April 29, 1951, South Webster Presbyterian Church was 
organized with 117 charter members. Communicants 
now number 480 and the current budget totals $35,000. 

With the employment of Dr. Charley B. Robinson 
as executive secretary of Home Missions for the synod, 
the prospect for new churches in rural areas has im- 
proved. He will serve Lafayette, Missouri, and Potosi 
Presbyteries. 

One notable effort in a rural area is the McCarty 
Chapel of First Church, Caruthersville. Spurred on by 
the PROGBAM OF PROGRESS, Officers of the Caruthersville 
church spotted a community in which no church ex- 
isted and have proceeded to erect a chapel without any 
help from presbytery or the Assembly. Recently the 
entire lay leadership in the chapel was assumed by its 
members. Vacation Bible school, youth meetings, and 


ev angelistic services are a regular part of the chapel’s 
life. 


DISTINCTIVE INSTITUTIONS 


Three institutions have the unique distinction of being 
supported by all Presbyterians in the two Synods of 
Missouri. Presbyterian Home at Farmington is the only 
children’s home in our Assembly drawing support from 
both Northern and Southern Presbyterians. 

Westminster College, a four-year liberal arts college 
for men located at Fulton, was founded in 1851 and is 
one of eighteen Protestant men’s liberal arts colleges in 
the U. S. Its enrollment is limited to 400, 

The Presbyterian Student Center at Columbia serves 
three schools with a total enrollment of 10,000. Purpose 
of the center is to bring Jesus Christ to students in such 
a way that He will make a difference in their lives and 


One of newer rural churches is McCarty Chapel sponsored by First 
Church, Caruthersville. 


thus make an impact on the total life of the college 
community. 

The School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, provides 
an education for young people who would not other- 
wise be able to afford one. 


Rew ITALIAN MISSION in Kansas City in- 
cludes the Northeast Community Center and Christ 
Presbyterian Church, known throughout the Assembly. 
The former, built in 1940, conducts a nursery, a well- 
baby station, Scout programs, clubs, music and sports, 
adult education classes and many other activities serving 
45,000 people. A beautiful chapel, built in 1950, has since 
become Christ Presbyterian Church. Rev. J. B. Bisceglia 
preaches to an English-speaking congregation on Sun- 
day morning and an Italian-speaking group at night. 


COOPERATION AND COMITY 


The two Synods of Missouri, U.S. and U.S.A., have 
been holding joint sessions for six consecutive years. 
New avenues of co-operation are constantly being 
sought in which, by working together, the two groups 
can do a better work for Christ than they could sepa- 
rately. 

In Kansas City a Pan-Presbyterian Council includes 
United Presbyterians as well. Through (See page 54) 





Presbyterian Student Center in Columbia was opened in 1953. It serves three colleges with a combined enrollment of 10,000. @ Students 
joy Sunday evening fellowship supper with former minister to students, Rev. John Clayton (back to comera). 
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and where to send it. 


CLOTHING is still needed for refugees overseas. 
Here are specific suggestions as to what to send 


,. And Ye Clothed Me’”’ 


By PAUL B. FREELAND 


66 UR INSTITUTION GIVES SHELTER 
O to about 80 old people and 
incurables,” wrote the Ital- 
ian director of Rifugio de Carlo Al- 
berto, a Waldensian home. “Thanks 
to the numerous bales of clothing re- 
ceived from America we have been 
able to give each of them good warm 
articles of clothing and underwear.” 


“Reports from church relief work- 
ers in the Philippines indicate that up- 
wards of 400 people are dead as a re- 
sult of the earthquake, and thousands 
are homeless. Insufficient food sup- 
plies and illness resulting from expos- 
ure have created an extreme condition 
of need for emergency relief,” stated 
R. Norris Wilson, executive director 
of Church World Service. In a flash 
came the response, “Five thousand 


“Here, grand- 
mother, try this for 
size!’ a church 
worker tells an 
aged Silesian 
refugee in Camp 
Herreninsel near 
Lubeck, Germany. 


pounds of milk powder, made avail- 
able through the churches’ govern- 
ment surplus sharing program, have 
been rushed to the area from Hong 
Kong supplies, along with nearly 20,- 
ooo pounds of light clothing and 
mending materials.” 


These two examples of the use being 
made of relief goods, especially cloth- 
ing, help to answer the question “Is 
there still a need for used clothing?” 
The answer is definitely in the affirma- 
tive when the needs of refugees, or- 
phans, and the destitute victims of 
disasters and catastrophies are all kept 
in mind. 

An important part of the service 
rendered by the Department of Over- 
seas Relief and Inter-Church Aid to 
alleviate human suffering and need is 
the providing of material relief. In 
carrying out this program individuals 
and groups in our Church have re- 
sponded generously, and to them must 
be given the credit for its success. 

Each spring and fall attics, chests, 
and closets are searched for suitable 
garments and other goods which can 
be sent to relieve the suffering of peo- 
ple who cannot provide for them- 
selves. Here is a literal response to the 
words of the Master, “J was naked, 
and ye clothed me.” 


Since the need continues, some are 
asking, What should we send, and 
how do we go about it? Fortunately 
there are adequate answers to these 
questions. Why not start a clothing 
collection in your church, or continue 
collecting if you have already begun. 
Here are some practical suggestions. 
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Wanted: 
GOOD USED CLOTHING 


In Europe, Asia, and the Near East, 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
people who have been refugees for 
years. What little clothing they 
brought with them has long since 
worn out. They must await your help. 

In Europe’s major areas of concern, 
Greece, Germany, and Austria, for 
instance, men’s clothing is the great- 
est need, especially trousers, since 
most of the new refugees are men. 
Boys and teen-agers are the next pri- 
ority, and girls clothing i is always wel- 
come. Women’s clothing, and shoes 
for all groups are needed. Shoes 
should be low-heeled, the larger sizes 
are especially valuable. 

In Asia, clothing is needed for men, 
women, and children—for refugees in 
Korea and Hong Kong, and victims 
of catastrophies in Pakistan and else- 
where. In the Near East among the 
Arab refugees clothing for all groups 
is needed, but especially for teen- 
agers. More than half of the tragic 
million in Palestine are children. 

Clothing needs can be summed up by 
saying that anything wearable that is sound 
and clean can be used. Such clothing and 
shoes should be of the sturdy, practical 
type. Sheer or flimsy garments and high- 
heeled shoes are not the kind worn by 
people whose life is one of hardship. 
Heavy winter things are most acceptable, 
but light-weight clothing can also be used 
in some areas. Baby things should not be 
forgotten. 


Wanted: 
BLANKETS AND BEDDING 


Blankets and bedding are the first 
requirement in disasters such as earth- 
quakes and floods, In such emergencies 
a supply must be ready immediately. 
In Germany there is a desperate need 
for blankets in refugee reception cen- 
ters, where the hundreds who flee to 
freedom daily from behind the Iron 
Curtain are cared for. 

In Korea, many homeless children 
often cover themselves with a news- 
paper or a straw mat. In the Near 
East, many Arab refugees have spent 
Seven years sleeping in caves and 
ragged tents. 

Sheets and sheeting should also be 
included. Many good uses, suggested 
below, will be made of them. Even 
though the sheets are torn a bit, they 
are still usable material. 


“May | really keep these shoes?” the little refugee asked the Evangelical Church dea- 
coness who had just fitted her with a pair of shoes given by American Christians 


through Church World Service. 


Wanted: 
REMNANTS AND YARDAGE 


New cloth is a real delight which 
keeps refugees usefully occupied 
sewing centers and helps them in vo- 
cational schools which train them for 
new careers. There is never enough of 
such material. In every refugee camp 
there are skilled workers able and 
willing to make new clothing and to 
repair old garments if the necessary 
materials are provided. 

In Korea, Church World Service 
has a sewing project employing wid- 


ows and girls to remake used garments 
into serviceable clothing for refugees. 
Cotton is especially useful in these 
projects, for padding jackets and 
coats. 

In Austria, as another instance, an 
amputee tailor’s shop is very grateful 
for odd lengths of cloth and suiting. 
This shop, run entirely by refugee 
amputees, is bringing new purpose 
into their lives, while helping them to 
help others. 

You can help by sending to Church 
World Service lengths of sturdy mate- 
rial, shirting, denim (See page 59) 
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Tractors are replacing oxen in the more fertile sections of India. 


This Rising Hope 


By I. W. MOOMAW 


Executive Secretary, Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


ECENTLY I STOPPED TO SPEAK With 
R a blind potter as he worked by 
his wheel on the bank of the 
Nile River. His devoted wife brought 
clay from the river bed while his son 
prepared the clay and a little girl 
placed the finished vessels in the sun 
to dry. We talked about his work and 
peasant life in Egypt. 

Suddenly he stood erect. Looking 
through eyes that could not see, but 
as if speaking for all the distressed 
peoples of the world he declared, 
“Today all the people feel new hope.” 

The world once accepted poverty 
and hunger as just facts of life that 
could not be changed. Today peasant 
people everywhere have come to be- 
lieve they need not be impoverished 
forever. They believe something can 
and must be done. Their wants are 
moderate and reasonable. They ask 
not for power or luxury but for land 
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to till, a chance to work, food and 
raiment for their families. 

This rising hope presents to the 
Church its greatest challenge and most 
noble opportunity since the days of 
the apostles. 

At the heart of foreign missions is 
the fact that our work is largely 
among the poor, the neglected peo- 
ples of the world. Our task is to form 
the Church, the family of God, among 
those who are often landless, hungry, 
and in debt. Today we are summoned 
as never before to present the Gospel 
of Christ in concrete and practical 
ways, using both the spoken word and 
the winning deed. 

Missionaries have long shown con- 
cern for the plight of neglected peo- 
ples. In the year 1820 William Carey, 
pioneer missionary to India wrote 
home, “Those we would teach are 
hungry and many starve.” To his son 
in England he wrote, “Send me yearly 
the best garden and fruit seeds. Send 
also implements of husbandry like 


sickles and plough-wheels.” 

Some of the best work in rural re- 
construction during the past hundred 
years was done by missionaries. But it 
was seldom adequate, and the agricul- 
tural missionary often worked bare- 
handed and alone. 

Most mission boards are now en- 
larging their work in agricultural mis- 
sions. In the year 1950 all the mission 
boards together had only 65 full-time 
agricultural missionaries. Today there 
are 162. 

Many dedicated young people are 
volunteering for mission service in 
the fields of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. In the year 1952 Agricultural 
Missions was in touch with around 
200 students interested in such service. 
Today we have correspondence with 
over 500. Most of them are young 
people of consecration, training, and 
rural experience who are prepared to 
give their lives to the problems of 
hunger, debt, and poverty in the spirit 
of Christ. (See page 61) 
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IRST OF ALL we should like to de- 
molish three theories of why 
people give. These are the theo- 

ries of cynics, most of whom are try- 
ing to justify their own parsimony. 

First, people do not give either gen- 
erously or effectively to keep up with 
the Joneses. There are a great many 
people who believe they do, and ac- 
tually a good deal of money has 


l reasons 


why peo 


The second alleged reason for giv- 
ing money is akin to the first. It is 
self-advertising. Mr. Carnegie gave a 
great deal of money to found Carnegie 
Libraries, and has perpetuated his 
name by the Carnegie Foundation and 
the Carnegie Hero Fund. The Rocke- 
fellers, the Fords, the Mellons, and 
other wealthy families have carried 


ple give 





we are confronted with people who 
object to having their gifts made pub- 
lic and are persuaded to have us do 
so only because of the influence it will 
have on other gifts. In every city some 
of the largest givers give anony- 
mously. Whenever you use the ad- 
vertising technique in trying to get 
the gift, you had better keep in mind 

the fact that if you succeed, that 





been raised on that theory. A 
great deal more money would 
have been raised by the same 
people for the same causes if this 
theory had been discarded. They 
would have raised more money 
and would have cultivated a 
spirit of giving. 

The most outstanding exam- 
ple of employing the technique 
of keeping up with the Joneses 
comes from a non-Protestant 
“United Appeal.” For many 
years it has been in the hands of 
the members of that faith who 
are its social arbiters. They have 
used their social prestige ruth- 
lessly. Token givers become al- 





By McCLEAN WORK 
: ‘Tis are hungry men now in the ranks 
of the spiritually unemployed who are waiting 
to be guided into the great experiences of those 
who are the stewards of the Unsearchable 
Riches.” 

Dr. Work, of the United Presbyterian Church, 
and vice-president of Ketchum, Incorporated, 
knows there are a great many mistaken ideas of 
why people give. Three of the most prevalent of 
these errors he points out, and then suggests the 
really important and effective motivating forces 
behind giving. 

These remarks are taken from a recent ad- 
dress to a group of American Baptist steward- 
ship leaders. 


will be your last call on that man, 
because he won’t get his money’s 
worth out of it, and will feel 
that you have obtained the 
pledge under false pretenses. 

Please don’t think that we are 
so naive that we believe there 
are no selfish motives, but after 
30 years of dealing with donors 
from Boston to San Diego, our 
respect for them is constantly 
increasing. 

In the third place, people do 
not give because of tax advan- 
tages. 

After the war, we were quite 
sure that corporate gifts to our 
hospital campaigns would de- 








most social outcasts. 

This method has been used clear 
across the country, but the money 
raised by the appeal has been decreas- 
ing each year. This is a dwindling 
cause, largely because of the high 
pressure that has been used, and the 
keeping up with the Joneses. 

There is no question but that on 
occasion you can pry a substantial gift 
out of a social climber by this method. 
But he is still not a doner—he is only 
a victim of blackmail who will cease 
to pay as soon as the pressure is lifted, 
and who will thereafter resent the 
method by which the money was ex- 
tracted and suspect the cause for 
which it was given. 


on great causes under their own 
names. There may have been some- 
thing of family pride in the use of the 
name, but the tremendous amount of 
research that has preceded the gifts 
from these sources, and the wisdom 
with which it has been handled, and 
the causes which have been refused 
assistance would seem to indicate that 
the advertising feature—if present at 
all—was a very minor one. 


E KNow of none of the large 
foundations or any of the large 
givers of the present day who give for 
advertising purposes or for self-ag- 
grandizement, In fact, again and again 


cline radically because the Sur- 
plus Profits tax was repealed. As far 
as we were able to observe, it had no 
effect whatever on corporate giving 
during that period. 

Then, during the war in Korea, the 
surplus profits tax was reinstated and 
it didn’t result in any larger gifts. 

In another city is one of the rich: 
men of this nation. He is a widower. 
He has no children. He is more than 
80 vears old. And when he dies, most 
of his money will go to the Govern- 
ment, He could actually save money 
by giving, and yet only twice within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
has he ever given as much as $5,000 to 
any cause. 
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Donors should be appraised of how 
they can give most effectively under 
the current tax law. They should be 
told the advantage of giving securities 
which have appreciated in value, and 
also of the advantage of selling securi- 
ties which have depreciated in value 
and giving the proceeds. They will 
sometimes find that they can give 
more than they had anticipated. But 
no heart has ever been warmed by the 
cold blue flame of a tax schedule. 


OW, AS TO THE POSITIVE SIDE. The 
Christian Church should ap- 
proach the subject of giving as a part 
of its evangelistic and missionary pro- 
grams, rather than as a means to carry 
on these activities. 

Jesus knew WHY men give and 
HOW they give. He also knew the 
results of their giving and when He 
talked about it He put it in its proper 
order, and said, “Where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be, also.” 

If you want to lead a man further 
into the work of the Kingdom, get his 
pocketbook and he will follow it. 

WHY does the donor give? In the 
first place, he gives because of ivter- 
est. Interest comes from an intimate 
knowledge of history, personnel, pro- 
gram, and needs of a church or institu- 
tion, Interest grows with knowledge. 

Interest is initiated and developed 
by what we call publicity. It consists 
of many media and continues through 
the years. There is no final appeal for 
funds in the Christian program. That 
is well, because most of our money 
comes from a flowing stream that will 
run as full next year as this, and not 
from a reservoir whose level is low- 
ered by each withdrawal. 

Because the appeal is unending and 
the source is undiminished, every suc- 
cessful effort to raise funds accom- 
plishes three things: it increases the 
good name and the inner harmony of 
the organization for which the money 
is asked; it has so informed and en- 
thused the volunteer workers that 
they will be eager to work again; and 
it raises the money immediately re- 
quired. , 

And the publicity should not stop 
with raising the money. You have no 
right to take my money without re- 
porting afterward how it was used 
and what results flowed from that use. 
But publicity alone produces very 
little money. Money is feminine and 
must be pursued. 

That is where the proper kind of 
solicitation enters the picture. When 
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the right man calls on me to present 
his case intelligently, sympathetically, 
and earnestly, he gets the maximum 
subscription. His sympathetic interest 
and knowledge feeds my sympathy 
and knowledge, and so—because he 
has added to my interest or in some 
cases even created an interest, he gets 
my subscription. 


: SECOND REASON why people 
give—which is, of course, depend- 
ent upon the first—is out of habit. 
Giving is a habit that grows on peo- 
ple. The habit-forming power of good 
things is even more irrestible than the 
evil habits that fasten themselves upon 

That is the reason the wise ec- 
clesiastical authorities have suggested 
that children make their own subscrip- 
tions to the church. The boy who al- 
ways went to Sabbath school with his 
offering, and when he was taken into 
church became a subscriber out of his 
allowance, is now the man _ whose 
weekly contributions not only sup- 
port the program of the church, but 
many times bring him to church so 
that he may give his offering even 
though his interest in the sermon may 
be minor, and even though the choir 
may sing nothing but Bach. 

The one danger in the development 
of a giving habit is that it might be a 
dime or a dollar habit. It should be 
one that grows with income, and with 
the decrease of responsibilities. No 
man whose children are through 
school should be satisfied with the 
tithe that he gave while he was edu- 





cating them. The habitual giver will 
find that the dollar he started to give 
with his first job doesn’t satisfy his 
habit when he gets a raise in salary, 
and that the amount he gave while 
the expenses of his family were high 
is not enough when those obligations 
have been discharged. One of the 
great objectives of the Church is to 
develop this giving habit. 


june OF CouRSE, the greatest rea- 
son for giving and the reason to- 
ward which we all move in our finan- 
cial programs is a sense of steward- 
ship. “Ye are not your own; you were 
bought with a price.” A proper sense 
of stewardship is a little like sanctifica- 
tion—it is a process, not a condition. 
No man on this earth completely at- 
tains either sanctification or a com- 
plete sense of stewardship, but he 
presses toward the mark. 

Stewards are not developed by an 
annual sermon on giving. Stew ards are 
not developed even by an emphasis 
on the tithe. The tithe i is the “Jetter” 
—stewardship is the “spirit.” Cer- 
tainly no one can give less than a 
tithe, but a very great many people 
should give more—much more. Even 
our Federal Government now makes 
an allowance for giving as much as 30 
per cent, and gives tax exemption on 
that basis. 

If people are really going to give, 
it is because they realize that “the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof,” and that they are tenants 
paying a 10 per cent rent, perhaps, 
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but giving thank offerings far beyond 
that. 

Stewards are developed by churches 
which make their program so attrac- 


tive and so fully rounded . who 
present their missionary enterprises 
with such drama and appeal . . who 


present the story of redemption with 
such winsomness . . . that their mem- 
bers “grow in grace as they grow in 
days and years.’ Stew ardship must be 
a part of every sermon and a part of 
every kind of program, because it is 
the essence of dynamic Christianity, 
and no one has come to an apprecia- 
tion of what Christianity really means 
until he looks upon himself as a 
steward, 


ROBABLY THE GREATEST HANDICAP to 

the expansion of our denomina- 
tional programs is the preacher. Our 
Presbyterian preachers believe that 
they have been divinely called to 
preach the Gospel and protect the 
pocketbooks of members. I can’t for- 
get the Presbyterian preacher in the 
Middle West who would give no 
names to his denomination for their 
denominational campaign, and one of 
his officers—in the middle of that 
campaign—gave a million dollars to 
Notre Dame University! 

Your denomination has colleges; it 
probably has a few hospitals left in 
America; it has a foreign missionary 
program, a church extension program, 
and a program of theological educa- 
tion—that contain more drama, more 
heart appeal, and portray more need 
than any other cause that appeals to 
the American giver. But we never tell 
our story to a lot of our more pros- 
perous laymen because their preachers 
deny them the privilege of getting 
acquainted with the Kingdom work 
outside the local parish, 

The pastor’s church is a part of the 
denomination which has assumed its 
share in the world program of evange- 
lism. And only when he comes to the 
realization of the fact that it is his job 
to make stewards of his people who 
will support the whole program of his 
denomination, will the Church take 
its proper place in the world. 


We have already lost most of our Prot- 
estant hospitals. Every year the denomi- 
nations are losing colleges—not because 
we don’t have the money to take care of 
them, but because we have neglected the 
Gospel of Stewardship. Our laymen wait 
to be shown how to give and where they 
can give and get the maximum return. 


The fourth reason we give is prob- 













“Tf ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ask 
whatsoever ye w ill, and it shall be done unto y ou.’ 
“To pray is to anchor the finite will in the will of 


God.” 


‘God’s Grace is richer than prayer... God alw ays 
giveth more than He is asked. Faith is the founda- 
tion and basis of prayer . . . the foundation of faith 
and asking is the promise of God.” 


b The Church’s need for more faith in God and trust in His Word, 
that she may lay hold of His promised power. 

®& The outreach of our Church to people in the homeland, that through 
home missions, Sunday school extension, radio and television, Christian 
relations people may be won to Christ. 

& A worthy response on the part of the Church, through prayer and 
gifts, to the opportunity to extend the ministry of the Church to yet 


others in our Southland. 


®& The witness of the whole Church membership to the power of the 


Gospel to unite Christians across all barriers of race, 


nationality, class, 


denominations, as Protestants gather about the Lord’s Table on ‘World- 
Wide Communion Sunday for communion with Christ and fellowship 


with one another. 


& Christian support of the United Nations as secondary to the Church 
as an instrument to maintain peace in our world, 

m A new appreciation of the faith we hold as Protestants, and our wit- 
ness to it before the world by our observance of Reformation Sunday 
and rememberance of the price paid for our faith and the religious liberty 


we enjoy. 


& The people who suffer in our world: those who are sick, hungry, 


cold, lonely, 
who are groping for the Light. 


heart-sick, tempted, fearful, burdened, bereaved, and all 





ably the result of the third. We give 
to answer prayers—our own prayers 
in many cases. Prayer is a dangerous 
thing. You can’t indulge in prayer 
for particular projects without it cost- 
ing you time and money and heart- 
break. You pray that your church may 
develop a community program that 
will right some of its wrongs. You 
pray that your denomination may 
have colleges and seminaries that will 
attract our best youth and channel 
them into the work of the Church. 
You pray that your denomination 
may have a mission program that 
really carries out the Great Commis- 
sion, and if you make that the objec- 
tive of your daily prayer you will 
find yourself i increasing your gifts, in 
order to answer your own prayers. 
There is only one reason why any 
church should be concerned with un- 
derstanding the donor—that is so that 
it may make the proper appeal to him. 
And that appeal must take into con- 


sideration these four things about 
which I have been trying to talk: 


(1) By constant presentation of 
your story you must develop his in- 
terest. 

(2) You must get him to be an ha- 
bitual giver. 

(3) You must move constantly to- 
ward the goal of enrolling him as a 
steward of the Kingdom. 

(4) And last of all, you must enlist 
him among those w ho give because 
they must—because their prayers have 
made increased giving inescapable. 


Our churches are full of men who 
have come to an appreciation of the 
joys of stewardship. In every congre- 
gation there are hungry men now in 
the ranks of the spiritually unem- 
ployed who are waiting to be guided 
into the great experiences of those 
who are the stewards of the Unsearch- 
able Riches. END 
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‘Revolution and Reconciliation’ 


Three study books, published in ad- 
vance of the Ecumenical Student Con- 
ference on the Christian World Mis- 
sion to be held at Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, December 27-January 
1, discuss this crucial theme. They 
are: ENCOUNTER WITH REVOLUTION, by 
M. Richard Shaull; sHock AND RE- 
NEWAL, compiled by Keith R. Brids- 
ton, and REVOLUTION AND REDEMPTION, 
by M. M. Thomas and Paul E. Con- 
verse. Survey is pleased to present 
reviews of these. 


ENCOUNTER WITH REVOLU- 
TION. 


By M. Richard Shaull. Association 
Press, 145 pp., $2.50 and $1.25. 


This brilliant book by the secretary 
of the Student Christian Movement 
in Brazil, who incidentally is an Amer- 
ican, should be read and studied by 
every thoughtful Christian who is con- 
cerned with world affairs. 

Beginning with the thesis, “Not 
Communism but Revolution is the 
fundamenta! fact we face,” the author 
goes on to analyze the world-wide 
revolt, especially in lands of the less 
priv ileged. He shows how Commu- 
nism appeals to a revolutionary situa- 
tion and why, and the ways in which 
Communism has betrayed the revolu- 
tion, by its mistaken analyses, inade- 
quate program, dogmatic political 
ideology, and abuse of power. Possi- 
ble alternatives to Communism are 
discussed. 

The second half of the book deals 
with the Christian perspective and re- 
sponsibility in the sccial revolution of 
our time. American Christians, Shaull 
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feels, lack awareness of the revolu- 
tionary ideas and forces which Com- 
munism did not create but seeks to 
exploit. The American Christian com- 
munity must make a corporate wit- 
ness to the nation and to the world, 
prophetic and courageous, 

The last chapter is on the world 
mission of the Church and the destiny 
of the world. 

Here is a tremendously stimulating, 
informing, and even disturbing book. 
It confronts the world revolution fear- 
lessly, but with a positive Christian 
faith. The implications for our world 
missionary enterprise are far-reaching. 
The book should be supplementary 
reading in our mission study for this 
year as we discuss “The Christian 
Church in a Revolutionary World.” 

—FRANK W. PRICE 


SHOCK AND RENEWAL. 


Compiled by Keith R. Bridston. 
Friendship Press, 64 pp., 60 cents. 


A fresh and encouraging wind of 
evaluation and self-criticism has been 
blowing through the missionary think- 
ing of American Protestantism. Re- 
turned missionaries, their service in- 
terrupted by unexpected political 
changes, have been reflecting upon 
their work abroad. Denominational 
mission boards have been re-examin- 
ing procedures for financing and ex- 
panding their efforts. Increasing co- 
operation and conversation among 
denominational bodies have raised 
questions about the relation of unity 
and mission. In a word, Christians 
throughout the world have been re- 
thinking missions, 


Since 1950, a score of books have 
appeared on the scene to question the 
whence, why, and where now of mis- 
sions. Keith Bridston, an American 
Lutheran who has identified himself 
with the world mission of the Church 
as a seminary professor in the Batak 
Church in Indonesia, has pulled to- 
gether some of the strands of this cur- 
rent thinking in a study book entitled 
Shock and Renewal.* \t is “not a con- 
densation of six books . . . but an ex- 
cerpting ... of the most striking state- 
ments in these books.” 

The title Shock and Renewal, 
though descriptive of the recent ex- 
periences of the missionary enterprise, 
also suggests what is in store for the 
readers, or rather, the users of this 
study book. The shock comes from 
an awareness of the present plight of 
missions, a realistic facing of the out- 
moded philosophy of missions still pre- 
valent today, and frank self-criticism 
from those most deeply involved in 
the missionary enterprise. 

We are shocked by the writers’ 
statements that “the good old days in 
missions are gone forever,” that “the 
end of the missionary era is truly at 
hand,” that “any distinction between 
foreign and home missions is passé, 
for “the thought of missionary fron- 
tiers in purely geographic terms is 
outdated.” 

But renewal of hope comes from 
reading the various appraisals of the 
present situation. For with the strong 
terms of judgment upon past mistakes 
—and ready recognition of God’s 
judgment upon the Church—comes 
renewal of our faith in Jesus Christ 
as we recognize, with these writers, 
that God uses even the failures and 
weakness of men to serve Him. 

Here in 64 pages is a sharpening up 
of the questions which confront the 
missionary movement—the relation of 
the Gospel to the cultural patterns of 


*This study is based upon the follow- 

ing books: 

Mission to America, by Truman B. 
Douglass. 

That the World May Know, by 
Charles W. Ranson. 

Christian Missions and the Judgment 
of God, by David M. Paton. 

The Presence of the Kingdom, by 
Jacques Fllul. 

The Household of God, by Lesslie 
Newbigin. 

Missions Under the Cross, edited by 
Norman Goodall. 
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the missionary; 
further distinction between “foreign” 


the stupidity of any 


and “home” missions, or between the 
Mission of the Church and m2ssions; 
the relation of mission and unity in 
the Church; the increasing need for 
“the development of genuinely dy- 
namic self-governing, self-supporting, 
and expanding Churches”; and the 
implications of the ultimate aim of the 
missionary enterprise, “to make itself 
both unnecessary and dispensable.” At 
the end of each chapter, Bridston has 
put these questions in the demanding 
and involving terms of each writer 
for group discussion. 

Today, when neat, packaged an- 
swers seem a bit inappropriate and 
sharp questions about the Church’s 
mission have become the order of the 
day, this study book makes an invalu- 
able contribution to our thinking. It 
will be welcomed by Christians who 
are willing to look frankly and criti- 
cally at the demands of our age upon 
the Church. It will provide those who 
can take it with a shock, yet with a 
renewal of faith in the misison of the 
Church in a revolutionary world. 

—HARRY E. SMITH 


REVOLUTION AND REDEMP- 
TION. 


By M. M. Thomas and Paul E. Con- 
verse. Friendship Press, 58 pp., 60 
cents. 


“Revolution and redemption are the 
most significant realities that twentieth 
century man faces... . Through this 
revolution God is working out his 
purpose. In the midst of it he is work- 
ing out man’s redemption. It is a 
burning conviction of the writers that 
Christ calls his Church to become in- 
volved in the revolution of our day, 
to speak to people everywhere of the 
One who is Lord of the revolution.” 

These purposes, expressed in the 
foreword of the book, give the setting 
for a straightforward analysis of the 
revolution of our day, the character 
of the American Church, and the 
responsibility of Christians and the 
Church in this age of world-wide rev- 
olution. 

M. M. Thomas, from personal in- 
volvement in the revolution in one area 
of the world—India—writes with clar- 
ity of the nature and characteristics of 
the revolutionary ferment. Defining 
revolution apart ‘from political ideol- 
ogy and overt revolt, he cites as 
factors in the ferment changes in eco- 





nomic thought and practice, the im- 
pact of the technology, law and polli- 
tics, learning and Christianity of the 
West, and the new nationalism. He 
then points out three channels the 
revolution might take: totalitarianism 


of the right—that is, traditionalism, 
totalitarianism of the left—that 1s, 
Communism; or democratic social 


revolution. 

Mr. Thomas emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the western response to the 
revolutionary upheaval. Is the West, 
he asks, capable of responding crea- 
tively rather than destructively to this 
revolutionary situation? There seems 
to be serious question that America, at 
least, is at present giving any but a 
negative response. 

The second section of this concise, 
disturbing book is an unsheathed anal- 
ysis of ‘American culture by Paul 
Converse. He sets the stage for this 
analysis by reviewing the factors of 
revolution that have been involved 
in American society. Rejection of au- 
thority has been one of the major 
motivating factors throughout Ameri- 
ca’s history. Added to this is the in- 
creasing autonomy of the specialist 
and the externality of relationships. 

But the outstanding characteristic 
of American society he calls the 
American “success” cult. This is our 
national characteristic—our strongest 
religious force today. 

Mr. Converse then relates these fac- 
tors to international relations, the im- 
pact of the world revolution, and the 
response of the Christian Churches. 

The final section of Revolution and 
Redemption is a challenge difficult to 
read passively. “As members of a uni- 
versal Church, we must face a revo- 
lutionary situation that is universal. 
... [Lhe hundreds of millions outside 
the Church . . . must see the reconcil- 
ing power of the Church in actuality 
as they now see its universal nature.” 

Unless the universal Church fulfills 
its universal mission, “the patterns of 
our life and missionary work are no 
longer relevant, and we are not 
expressing the universal mission of 
Christ, but the imperialist character 
of cultures, nations, and denomina- 
tions.” 

A straightforward and unapologetic 
presentation of the challenge of our 
revolutionary age, this 58-page book 
will disturb the complacent, and 
suggest action for the concerned 
Christian. 


— BETTIE CURRIE 









B. Lewis Pens Book 


John Knox Press will publish two 


new books this month: WALKs OF JE- 
sus, by Bessie Conway Lewis, better 
amen as “B,” director of the Field 
Program, Department of Church Re- 
lations, Board of Christian Education, 
and a regular speaker on the Presby- 
terian Hour over W.R.V.A., and a 
limited American edition of CALVIN’s 
DOCTRINE OF THE LAST THINGS, by Hein- 
rich Quistorp. 


Walks of Jesus 


WALKS OF JESUs is a book of inspira- 
tional messages based upon some of the 
walks which Jesus took while on earth. 
The idea for these messages may be 
traced to a Training School for the 
Women of the Church held at Elkins, 
W. Va., in June, 1948. The writer was 
the first of four speakers in a series of 
vesper messages on the feet, hands, 
head, and heart of Christ. Those feet 
of Jesus—endlessly on the move, con- 
fined to one tiny country, yet start- 
ing a march no force will ever stop! 
The brief compass of that one talk was 
tantalizing. 

Several years later three series of 
morning watch messages presented the 
opportunity for further research in an 
effort to consider how earnest Chris- 
tians might learn to walk as He 
walked. In eleven chapters, which 
have a deceptive simplicity, individ- 
uals and groups alike will find the 
footprints of Jesus so vividly traced 
that they will discover themselves 
walking their own daily ways with a 
new sense of His companionship and 
an added awareness of His relevance 
to modern living. 

Gold lettering sparkles against soft 
green and clear white to give the 
jacket a special gift book appeal. A 
decorative line-drawing of places 

(See page 56) 
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How to Get Acquainted with Your Parents 


lavity Begins at Home 


“This venture of coming to know and 
understand your parents ought to be an exciting 
experience,” says young writer of this article 


By JASON D. McMANUS 


University City, Mo. 


she Fe I THINK IT’S ABOUT TIME We 
sat down and had a talk about 
sex,” said the father in a re- 
cent cnesenn as he motioned his teen- 
age son toward a chair. The son re- 
plied, “Sure, Dad—what would you 
like to know?” 

We may gently laugh, but the car- 
toonist has indirectly pointed to a real 
problem, and perhaps we can best de- 
fine that problem as a failure in com- 
munication between children and par- 
ents. We shall be using the word 
communication in this article in the 
special sense of an exchange of real 
understanding between the two gen- 
erations. A failure of communication 
is really only a part of the larger prob- 
Jem that exists when parents and chil- 
dren do not really know one another. 

Now this is not the kind of prob- 
lem that is studied by special Ford 
Foundation grants or provides sensa- 
tional material for movie scenarios, 
and from the perspective of which- 
ever generation you belong to it moy 
not seem at first glance a problem at 
all. But in many families it is. If you 
will accept a definition of problem as 
a situation which sensitivity and crea- 
tive effort can improve, then increas- 
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ing the depth and clarity of under- 
standing between the two generations 
in the home becomes a valid enter- 
prise. 


| pers LET’S LOOK at what we might 
call the pattern of development, 
or the evolution of relationships 
through which a growing child moves. 

Studies that have nothing to do 
with the most recent investigations of 
psychology, but rather are based on 
my own vivid memories of growing 
indicate that a child moves through 
three levels of development in his re- 
lations with his parents. 

First of all comes Level No. 1, 
which we might label self-absorption. 
At this level communication in our 
sense is impossible because the child is 
a one-way funnel of self-interest, and 
people are still objects of supply in 
his private system of demand. 

Then comes adolescence, and a part 
of its mysterious influences affect the 
child’s understanding of himself in re- 
lation to his world. It loses its safe 


Jason McManus, a senior at Davidson College, 
is past president of the Senior High Fellow- 
ship Section of Assembly's Youth Council and 
former moderator of the Synod of Missouri's 
Senior High Fellowship. 


and familiar character and becomes a 
dark medieval ocean—a place for se- 
cret tears and strange spells of loneli- 
ness and spastic enthusiasms. Commu- 
nication here is a delicate matter that 
requires sensitive understanding on the 
part of the parents. Touched the 
wrong way, the child tends to with- 
draw into himself. 

For instance, adults sometimes tease 
the newly-aware child about the op- 
posite sex, and this can cause with- 
drawal and set up barriers to commu- 
nication that will survive into Level 
No. 3. 

Level No. 3 is simply the level of 
maturation that comes at different 
times for various individuals and fore- 
shadows the end of adolescence and 
the beginning of adulthood. It is the 
level of activity at which “How to 
become acquainted with your parents” 
becomes a meaningful question for a 
young person. 

It is at this level that the burden 
of responsibility for communication 
shifts from the parent to the youth, 
for the parent may feel he can no 
longer pry and parentally extract in- 
formation from the young adult who 
is moving ever closer to him in terms 
of equality in age and the family re- 
lationship. Probably this shift most 
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often occurs when the college years 
arrive. 


. Pr VENTURE OF COMING to know 
and understand your parents, of 
real communication, ought to be an 
exciting experience. And there are 
many ways to begin it. Some of them 
may seem much too obvious to men- 
tion. But we can be easily blinded by 
a film of familiarity. 

The first and obvious thing | for you 
to do (and now the young ’uns are 
talking among themselves) is to dis- 
cover and learn to appreciate your 
parents’ interests. A good many of 
those interests may have been sub- 
merged and laid aside in raising you, 
and as you mature will be taken up 
again by your parents. You can watch 
for these things—a boy can take his 
mother to a show or an exhibit that 
she’s particularly interested in, or a 
girl can talk her dad into an afternoon 
at the pool. He may not have been 
swimming for years! 

Looking for ways to help at home 
is not only good private relations, but 
another good way to grow together 
with your parents in shared relation- 
ships. Your dad might get a kick out 
of helping you dismantle the hot-rod 





some Saturday afternoon, and he 
probably knows a good bit more about 
a lot of things than you suspect. 

You'll often be amazed, too, at how 
good your folks are at just plain ole 
speculative conversation—‘‘shoot- 
ing the wind.” Talk about politics, 
sports, world affairs with them. Ever 
ask your dad how he thinks the Cold 
War will turn out? 

Then there’s a dad-pleaser that 
never fails: taking a course or two in 
school that relates to your father’s 
business so that you'll be able to un- 
derstand his lifework better and talk 
intelligently with him about it. 

Getting out the old family album 
and hearing the family history with 
adult ears may give you some sur- 
prises, too. You may have gotten a 
somewhat censored version as a child, 
since nearly every family has its share 
of skeletons. And the truth may help 
you to understand yourself, and life 
in general. 


i iby VALUE OF RECREATION together 


is encouraged often enough, but 
perhaps there is a footnote that ought 
to be added to the matter of vacations. 
As you mature, your interests will 
naturally shift and develop, not always 


parallel to the rest of the family. A 
little touch of compromise from 
everybody may be necessary to keep 
the family together at vacation time. 
But you may find it worth it in terms 
of sharing and growing together. 

The value of family worship is an- 
other aspect which hardly needs em- 
phasis. Again, however, a footnote 
about shifting interests may be in or- 
der. A young person usually has 
plenty to do in his own group of 
friends on occasions like Christmas 
Eve where there may be a conflict 
with family traditions. Preserving both 
your activities and the family heritage 
can usually be managed, and that will 
preserve something more in terms of 
family experience. 

This does not pretend to exhaust 
the list of ways you can begin to be- 
come acquainted with your parents. 
It is no more than an attempt to indi- 
cate the kind of awareness and crea- 
tive thinking that you can bring to 
your relationship with your parents. 

Coming to know them as the people 
they are and to communicate with 
them in the clarity of real understand- 
ing can be one of the richest experi- 
ences you find as you cross the thresh- 
old of maturity. END 


Holidays are a time when a young person’s interest may conflict with family traditions. A bit of compromise from everybody is needed. 
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Final in the series 


of four articles 


By BALMER H. KELLY 


CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM 


IV. The Protestant Confessions 


HE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES of the Church’s life may 

' be thought of as the great age of the Creeds. Dur- 

ing the early struggle for existence, and during 
the most difficult years of battle against the forces of 
paganism, the Church nevertheless found time to ham- 
mer out enduring statements of her faith. 

For the next thousand years, there were no great 
statements or confessions, with the exception of the 
Athanasian Creed, which was largely imitative. 

The next great age dawned with the Protestant Re- 
formation. Three factors called for newly formulated 
Confessions. There was the conscious appeal of Prot- 
estantism to the Scriptures alone, and a consequent dis- 
trust of all tradition. This led to a scrupulous examina- 
tion of the Creeds, for not in them but in the Bible was 
the sole authority in faith and life. 

The second factor was the increased intellectual in- 
terest of the period. It was a day of massive theologies 
which called for more extended confessional statements 
to encompass the reach and range of expanding Chris- 
tian thought. And then again, as Protestantism de- 
veloped, there came about division and distinction 
among the various branches of the Protestant family, 
and the urge to state clearly the distinctive features of 
each emerging church. 

Creeds and confessions therefore resulted in great 
number, now serving not only to define Christian faith 
as a whole, but often to define a particular kind of 
Christian faith. 

Thus in the Lutheran Church there was developed 
the clear and comprehensive Augsburg Confession. 
This was prepared by Melanchthon, and subscribed to 
by the German princes in their protest against Rome 
and Charles V. 

The Confession is in two parts, the first being doctri- 
nal and the second more practical, setting forth the 
specific abuses of the Roman Church. Melanchthon’s 
moderation and skill are apparent in the thought and 
phraseology of the Augsburg Confession. To his strong 
work every subsequent Confession of Protestantism is 
indebted. Appended to the Confession are three Cate- 
chisms, the Smaller being the most famous. 


gee CHURCHES OF THE REFORMED family were espe- 
cially given to the formulation of Confessions. 
Among the most important are the Zurich Confession, 
the various national Confessions, such as the Belgic, 
Scottish, and Hungarian, the Heidelberg Catechism, 
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and the Westminster Confession. Of all the statements 
of faith rising within the Reformed Churches, the 
Heidelberg Catechism and the Westminster Standards 
are the most widely accepted and used. 

The former of these, the Heidelberg Catechism stems, 
as its name indicates, from the portion of Germany 
which espoused the Reformed theology rather than the 
Lutheran. The work of two young theologians, it is 
divided into three parts: the state of man, the redemp- 
tion in Christ, and the Christian life. 

Like the Westminster Shorter Catechism, its first 
question is notable, although there is great difference 
between them. The opening question of the Heidelberg 
Catechsim is, “What is thy only comfort in life and 
death?” The answer is, “That I with my body and soul, 
both in life and death, am not my own, but belong to 
my faithful Saviour, Jesus Christ. .’ The answer 
preserves the original confessional note, reminding us 
that a Confession is not an abstract statement of faith, 
but a vital personal commitment. 


MONG PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES the best known Con- 

fession is that enshrined in the Westminster Stand- 
ards. After a long history of controversy and struggle 
an assembly of English and Scottish divines met at 
Westminster Abbey in 1643. The work of this remark- 
able body included a Directory of Public Worship, a 
Form of Government and, in 1647, the Confession of 
Faith. 

The Confession is, or ought to be, familiar to all who 
claim the name Presbyterian. It begins with the Bible as 
the only rule of faith and practice. Then, in logical out- 
line, it sets forth the various doctrines of Scripture. In 
addition to the actual Confession of Faith there were 
prepared and appended two catechisms, each divided 
into two sections, on faith and life. 

Summaries of the Westminster Standards have been 
adopted from time to time by the various Churches, 
and certain changes have been wrought into the state- 
ment. The effort always has been to bring the Stand- 
ards themselves into closer conformity with Scripture. 

In all of its excellence, and in its essential simplicity— 
for it is wonderfully simple in the best sense of the 
word—the Westminster Confession derives its value 
from the Word of God, which it seeks to set forth. 
Like its great ancestor Creeds and like the Church it- 
self, it receives its light and life from the Living Word, 
and to that Word, in the Scriptures, this and all Creeds 
are forever subordinate. END 
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Be. NORTHEAST AIR COMMAND—Hun- 
dreds of gaily decorated Christmas 
trees will light up the Arctic this 
Yuletide bringing a touch of home to 
the servicemen stationed in lonely 
outposts in the land of ice, snow, and 
darkness. 

Airmen manning remote stations 
from Labrador to within a few hun- 
dred miles of the North Pole will un- 
wrap brightly wrapped packages and 
munch Christmas cookies parachuted 
to them out of the night in the annual 
Christmas Drop supervised for the 
past three years by a Presbyterian 
chaplain. 

Traveling 10,000 air miles over some 
of the world’s roughest terrain, Chap- 
lain John S. Bennett of the Northeast 






















Two airmen prepare to push Christmas Drop bundle out the drop door as their C-54 


approaches Eureka. 


Santa Claus Goes North 


Air Command has delivered Christmas 
trees, decorations, turkey dinners, 
mail and gifts to these lonely men 
whose important jobs isolate them 
from their families and friends. 

This year, however, other hands 
must carry on the project since Chap- 
lain Bennett is now serving at the new 
Air Force Academy at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Last year’s Christmas Drop was al- 
most routine compared with the trou- 
bles encountered in 1952, the first 
year Chaplain Bennett made the drops 
in northern Greenland. On trips to 
Danish Weather Station Nord and 
the British Simpson Expedition on the 
Ice Cap, the aircraft lost the use of its 
radar equipment and became hope- 
lessly lost. Running low on fuel, it was 
finally overtaken by an air rescue 
plane and guided safely back to Thule 
Air Base. 

Later at the Royal Canadian Air 


Force Station at Frobisher Bay the 
plane was put in the hangar overnight 
and the next morning the doors were 
frozen shut. It took a crew working 
with a blow torch a whole day and 
night to get them open. 

Last year over 250 Christmas trees, 
1,162 pen and pencil sets, and 2,400 
dozen cookies were dropped to men 
at weather stations at Alert and Eu- 
reka, a Coast Guard communication 
station, sites on the Greenland Ice 
Cap and outposts along the Labrador 
coast. 

Captain “Ike” Isaacs, chief pilot of 
the 6614th Air Transport Squadron, 
flew the mission out of Thule Air 
Base with a volunteer crew. The plane 
was delayed one day by blowing snow 
and 7o-mile-an-hour winds and an- 
other day when repairs were required 
on the ship, but all drops were made 
without a hitch. Without exception 
the men on the ground radioed back 


that the bundles had hit the center of 
the drop zone and were received in 
good condition. 

Assisting with the Christmas Drop 
were the Noncommissioned Officers’ 
and Officers’ Wives’ Clubs at Pepper- 
rell, McAndrew, and Ernest Harmon 
Air Bases, who baked cookies for the 
men. The Fire Department at Mc- 
Andrew cut the trees, the Red Cross 
provided Christmas stockings; Captain 
Margaret Coughlin and Lieutenant 
Norma Brown from Personnel Serv- 
ices supervised the wrapping of indi- 
vidual packages. F 

Returning to Torbay Airport tired 
but happy after his arduous journey, 
Chaplain Bennett received many mes- 
sages from personnel who had re- 
ceived packages. One from Alert 
summed it up as follows: “Parcels re- 
ceived in good condition will help 
brighten an otherwise dreary Christ- 
mas.” 
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Under God 
All Week 








The National Council of Churches 
through its Department of Weekday 
Religious Education (Dr. E. L. Shaver, 
director; offices, 79 E. Adams St., Chi- 
cago) this fall and winter is intensify- 
ing its drive to get local citizens to 
push for more weekday church schools. 
Surely no project could deserve more 
zealous support by such organizations 
as our Women of the Church and Men 
of the Church, than the launching in 
our towns and cities of these schools. 


Though short of funds, facilities, and 
faculty, the weekday church schools 
continue to go forward—even to in- 
crease in number and size—as serious 
thinking Americans gain the conviction 
that a 30-minute a week Bible lesson 


on Sunday mornings is not enough if 
we are to bring up a new generation 
of Christians. Besides, half of America’s 
54 million children are not even present 
on Sunday mornings! 











By FRANCES DUNLAP HERON 


ILL BILL AND BETSY, dressed in 

their Sunday best, studying 

Sunday school lessons on 
Christian behavior in an atmosphere 
of music, prayer and inspiration, re- 
member them on Thursday? 

In blue jeans, on a noisy play- 
ground, on Thursday? 

From one shiny Sunday to the next 
is a long time. How about the grubby 
days in between? 

And what of the millions of chil- 
dren who never attend Sunday school? 

These are the questions that re- 
ligious educators, ministers, and _par- 
ents are pondering as they seek ways 
not only to combat juvenile delin- 
quency but to give all American boys 
and girls a firm religious faith to un- 
dergird their everyday lives. 

As far back as 1914 the public 
school superintendent and pastors in 
Gary, Indiana, hit upon one answer 
and began trying it out, namely: the 
WEEKDAY CHURCH SCHOOL, with pupils 
being released from public school for 
one hour or more a week of religious 
instruction by church teachers. 


Supreme Court Decision 


Through the years many other 
church groups: have carried on this 
“released time” plan, in the face of 
shortages in facilities and _ financial 
support and of opposition climaxed in 
Supreme Court hearings. 


The Court by a vote of six to three de- 
clared on April 28, 1952, that “when the 
state encourages religious instruction by 
adjusting the schedule of public events to 
sectarian needs, it follows the best of our 
traditions.” 


Thus was established the constitu- 
tionality of weekday religious educa- 
tion. The matter is settled: with their 
parents’ written consent, children may 
be excused from public grade or high 
school for religious instruction out- 
side the public school building. 

Adjustments to meet the Supreme 
Court’s specifications temporarily 
slowed the movement. But with assur- 
ance now that weekday church schools 
in no way infringe upon our nation’s 
cherished principle of the separation 
of church and state, all denominations 
are taking steps to make weekday fe- 
ligious education more effective and 
more widespread. They hope to see 
the 2,500,000 pupils enrolled at present 
double within the next few years. 
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Christian education executives of 
denominations represented in the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the USA recently issued a 
statement calling upon their church 
members at the lay level to study the 
weekday plan and “to explore the pos- 
sibilities of establishing such programs 
in the communities in which they are 
located.” 

All right, let’s “explore”! How does 
a weekday program of religious edu- 
cation function? 


Interdenominational Approach 


Where there is a Protestant commu- 
nity council of churches or religious 
education, the planning naturally starts 
there, in co-operation with representa- 
tives of Catholic, Jewish, and other 
faiths in the community. Where there 
is no council, an interdenominational 
committee may start the ball rolling. 
A united approach to the public 
school board is essential. Some cities 
have attained their highest expression 
of interfaith good will in weekday 
church school efforts. 


The Catholic and Jewish groups 
make arrangements for teachers and 
meeting | places for their pupils. Some- 
times where only two or three of 
these children are involved, their par- 
ents ask for them to meet with the 
Protestants, It is. understood that in 
the union Protestant classes, no par- 
ticular denominational interpretation 
will be given. Emphasis is on the 
background of the Bible, its heroes, its 
moral and spiritual values, and on the 
life and teachings of Jesus. Children 
raising doctrinal questions are referred 
to pastors. 


Vocation Opportunity 


Qualified instructors need training 
comparable with that of public school 
teachers plus specialization in religious 
subjects. The growing need for week- 
day church school teachers increases 
the opportunities of this field as a 
Christian vocation. Salaries are paid by 
the co-operating churches or through 
the council of religious education. 


One teacher may instruct various 
age groups in a public school if their 
dismissal is arranged on a staggered 
basis. Or she may teach classes from 
different schools on different days. 
This system is possible where each 
group meets only once a week. Cur- 
rent hopes to provide each pupil with 
religious training one hour a day five 





Baby’s Debut 


Life is so very great, and she so small, 
Tenderly must I tell her of it all: 


For she must learn of life from little 
things: 

Listen to the robin when he softly 
sings i 


Amid the dogwood blossoms on the 
knoll 

Before she hears the awful ocean 
roll; 


Not suddenly must she behold the 
dark, ; 

Or the vast wide-winged tawny 
daybreak mark; 


But see in the pine a tiny twilight 
looming, 

And in the rose a fairy daydawn 
blooming .. . : 


O baby hands that clutch and cling 
their need! 
O elfin steps, how gently must I 
lead! 
How loving, wise, and patient I 
must be 
With one who has to learn of God 
through me. 
—ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. 
From Brimming Tide. 
Copy right 1954, by Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 





times a week will call for greatly en- 
larged staffs. 


Mobile Classrooms 

Finding class space within reach of 
the public school is often the most dif- 
ficult problem. Where a church is 
within walking distance, the excused 
pupils, accompanied by their weekday 
church school teacher, may go quickly 
there for work. Sometimes, however, 
transportation by bus or private cars 
to a suitable spot is necessary. 

If no church is available, an assem- 
bly hall or other building in the neigh- 
borhood may suffice. The recreation 
room of a private home is sometimes 
offered by a generous host. 


Communities are experimenting with 
ingenious housing for their weekday 
classes. Fort Wayne, Indiana, made 
classrooms out of public transporta- 
tion buses during “off” hours—to the 
enlightenment not only of pupils but 
of the drivers listening in the rear. 
Today the Fort Wayne churches own 
four specially designed mobile class- 
rooms, equipped for study, projected 
visual aids, and worship. These travel 
from one school to another, each 
serving children where they are, 35 at 
one time, 

Dubuque, Iowa, and Santa Monica, 
California, are among 25 other com- 
munities using this plan of classrooms 
on wheels, 


Permanent Buildings 


Gary, Indiana, pioneer in weekday 
religious education, set the example of 
erecting near public schools a “lit- 
tle white schoolhouse” for religious 
classes. Today other communities are 
building children’s chapels for the 
purpose. The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints has taken the lead 
in constructing, as close to each pub- 
lic school as possible, an equally mod- 
ern, well-equipped building for the re- 
ligious education of high school stu- 
dents five days a week. 

It seems likely, therefore, that the 
next step will be for Protestant 
churches of a community to go to- 
gether to finance and build a religious 
education plant near its public school 
and equal to the public school in fa- 
cilities. Not only could the quality and 
extent of religious instruction be 
broadened but such a set-up would 
say to a child: “Religious education is 
an integral part of your education, of 
your daily life.” 

The development of that attitude 
is the fundamental contribution of 
the week-day church school. During 
school hours boys and girls are in a 
mood for study. T hey like the variety 
of going into a different classroom for 
a change from arithmetic and lan- 
guage. In many towns up to go per 
cent of public school pupils take ad- 
vantage of the released time religious 
instruction. Thirty per cent or more 
often do not attend Sunday school. 
In the weekday class, mingling with 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Disciples, Nazarenes, Epis- 
copalians, and all the rest, these un- 
churched boys and girls discover the 
meaning of God’s commandments, of 
Jesus’ way of life. 
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SUNDAY NIGHT— 


Time for Family 


Fellowship 


By JOSEPH M. GARRISON 
Greensboro, N. C. 


OR NEARLY TEN YEARS the Presby- 
Pres Church of the Covenant, 
at Greensboro, has conducted a 
successful Family Fellowship program 
on Sunday night. Even when tele- 
vision scheduled some of its best pro- 
grams at the hour of our service, we 
were able to maintain our attendance. 
Here are a few fundamental features 
which may interest other churches 
contemplating such a program. 

First of all we have a clearly defined 
purpose. It is chiefly a fellowship serv- 
ice, in contrast to the church school 
approach or the public worship ap- 
proach. Furthermore, it includes adults 
as well as young people. Many 
churches have Sunday evening fellow- 
ship groups but this is not a youth 
fellowship. 

Like many churches we had run up 
against the problem of adequate lead- 
ership for the traditional youth serv- 
ices, In studying this matter we finally 
remembered that there is such a thing 
as a family, so we resolved to resort 
to a normal source for leadership, 
namely parents. Our effort to reach 
and serve the family group has in a 
large measure determined our organi- 
zational approach and our program 
content. 


OQ" SECOND PURPOSE was to try to 
meet real needs instead of merely 
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offering a program. Consequently 
through the years the programs have 
shifted in emphasis as new needs 
emerged. For example, adult attend- 
ance has been better and more stable 
when we have offered serious Bible 
study. We have tried all kinds of 
speakers, and a wide range of timely 
religious themes, but experience points 
to the felt need for serious Bible study. 
In recent months we have used the 
three Epistles of John and Paul’s First 
Letter to the Church at Corinth. 

This effort to meet real needs has 
made the matter of resource materials 
very difficult, For the most part we 
have been forced to produce what we 
needed. We do not know of any 
adequate ready-made material. 

The Sunday Night Family Fellow- 
ship begins at 6 o’clock with a snack 
supper for the entire family. We work 
on a limited budget and allow a ten- 
cent per person food cost. Those at- 
tending pay for their food. Usually 
this provides two kinds of sandwiches, 
potato chips, cake or cookies, and a 
choice of drinks, coffee or cocoa. The 
food is prepared in the kitchen by an 
employed hostess. 


Looking for a new type of 
Sunday night service? 
Here’s Greensboro’s answer 


Even with rising food costs we have 
maintained the low figure through ef. 
ficient planning and buying. The host. 
ess sees that the food is consistently 
good and has some variation. It takes 
about 30 minutes for the group to eat 
because of the good fellowship they 
enjoy. 

This brings us to 6:30. For the next 
fifteen minutes we have a group wor- 
ship experience of some type—good 
singing, crayon talks, short stories, 
short movies, and family dramatiza- 
tions of various types. We attempt to 
use families to teach family worship, 
During this period visitors and guests 
are presented personally, and we al- 
ways have some. Very often we have 
new families in the community as spe- 
cial guests. 


At 6:45 WE BREAK UP into various 
groupings such as the nursery age, 
Primaries, Juniors, Pioneers, Seniors, 
college students and adults. This is the 
really difficult part of the program. 

First we must have many leaders, 
We have found that we can enlist 
leadership on a short-term basis, such 
as one or three months, without too 
much difficulty. Next comes the prob- 
lem of program, activities within the 
groups, Usually the nursery group is 
a play group; the Primary group uses 
stories. It is important that these be 
quieting so that children will be ready 
for bed on arriving home. 

For the Juniors we use mostly the 
handiwork approach. Just now they 
are making curtains and_stenciling 
them with Church symbols for some 
of the various classrooms in their de- 
partment. 

The Pioneers and Seniors follow in 
part the youth material issued by the 
Board of Christian Education. The 
college group tends to emphasize dis- 
cussions around various campus prob- 
lems. We have previously referred to 
the Adult group and the Bible study. 

There is a closing bell at 7:30 P.M. 
and all groups are dismissed at the 
same time enabling the children to 
join their parents to go home. 

The program is extended for two 
groups, the Pioneers and Seniors, i 
what we call “home openhouse.” Some 
member of the group invites the group 
to a home for a semisocial hour and 
a half, and this has been a tie back 
into the family. 

The necessity for creating most of 
our own materials, plus a rather rapid 
turnover in leadership, calls for rather 

(See page 55) 
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> UR CHURCH OF THE MONTH for October is one 
which was literally born again. It is the Mount 
Salus Presbyterian Church, of Clinton, Missis- 
sippi. Mount Salus was dedicated at special services on 
July 17, with Dr. R. D. Bedinger, executive secretary 
of Birmingham Presbytery, delivering the dedicatory 
sermon. Rey. E. L. Gage is pastor of the church. 

The first Mount Salus Church was organized in Clin- 
ton in 1828, the year of Andrew Jackson’s election to 
the presidency. By 1837 it had become the second 
largest in the presby tery, and counted among its mem- 
bers Col. Cowles Mead, governor of Mississippi and 
capturer of Aaron Burr; Rev. Daniel Comfort, eminent 
minister and leader of Mississippi College during its first 
25 years; Isaac Caldwell, legislator and planter; the Mc- 
Raven family, planters and public officials; and Dr. 
Alexander Newton, educator and clergyman. 

One of Mount Salus’ pioneer pastors, Rev. Peter 
Donan, left the pastorate there to go as a “missionary 
to Jackson, Mississippi” where he established the First 
Presbyterian Church. Mount Salus Church took over 
the operations of Mississippi College from 1842-1850, 
and further influence of the church was indicated when 
the newly-formed presbytery was named in its honor 
—Clinton Presbytery. During all of this time, the in- 
fluence of the congregation was great, but the member- 
ship small, never numbering over 50 members. 


FOR SOME TIME, Mount Salus Church flour- 
ished. Its building was used for civic meetings and 
public speakings. Clinton Baptist Church met there for 
ten years during the beginnings of its own orga nization. 
But with the devastation of doctrinal controversies and 
the crisis of civil war in the 1860's, membership of 
Mount Salus decreased to six communicants, and finally 


Church 
of the Month 


the church building was sold to Mississippi College. 
The college gymnasium now occupies the site. 

For over 60 years there was no Presbyterian Church 
in Clinton. Then, in 1947 came the first move toward 
reorganization of Presbyterianism, made when several 
women began a circle. Next a Bible study class began, 
followed by evangelistic meetings, which led eventually 
to the petitioning for the organization of a church, 
September 30, 1951. 


THE CONGREGATION adopted the name of the 
original Mount Salus Presbyterian Church. Formal or- 
ganization took place March 2, 1952, and under the 
leadership of Dr. R. D. Bedinger, supply pastor for 
several months, the 57 charter members pledged the 
largest per capita gifts in the entire presbytery! The 
group then acquired property and called the Rev. E. L. 
Gage of Welch, La., to be their first full-time pastor. 

The new building recently dedicated is of colonial 
design and consists of a sanctuary, fellowship hall, and 
Sunday school classrooms. A spire will later be added 
to the top of the tower of the sanctuary. The sanctuary 
seats 120, with an overflow capacity of 170, Total cost 
of the entire building exceeds $50,000. 

The pipe organ has been made possible by means of 
private monthly subscriptions and gifts, separate from 
the Building Fund, to a fund sponsored by the choir 
and financed personally by some of its members and 
friends. A major portion of the material and labor for 
its construction was donated to William E. Melton by 
Norville Hall & Associates, Birmingham, Ala., making 
it possible for the church to have an organ valued at 
more than $5,000. 

Central Mississippi held its annual stated session in the 
new church on July 21. 
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SINGING OUR FAITH 














“O Brother Man, Fold to Thy Heart Thy Brother” 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


N DAYS OF' DESPERATE TENSIONS among the peoples of 
our land and of the world, the words of John 
Greenleaf Whittier’s hymn-poem cause earnest re- 

flection upon our ¢ *hristian responsibility. “Q) Brother 
Man, Fold to Thy Heart Thy Brother” is taken from 
a poem of fifteen stanzas written in 1848 and entitled 
“Worship.” 

Written during the Mexican War and amid the na- 
tional struggle over the question of slavery, these lines 
are appropriate to this part of the twentieth century. 
Indeed, they seem to have been written for such a day 
as this: 


“O brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother, 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer.” 


John Greenleaf Whittier was a New Englander who 
was reared a Quaker. Yet within him there was a 
warring spirit which showed itself in his abolitionist 
activity. The year before the w riting of “Worship,” 
Whittier had accepted the position of corresponding 
editor of The National Era, the organ of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. It was this Society 
to which fame had already come through the publica- 
tion of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. In those days association 
with the abolitionist cause was seen as anarchy. It was 
unpopular in churches, courts, and schools. Thus we 
catch the tenor of Whittier’s time, and the setting in 
which he wrote. 

The Biblical setting of our hymn is found in James 
1:27: “Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” Also Matthew 25:40: “Verily I say unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

In the early stanzas of “Worship” the poet reviews 
the pagan faiths with their myths and temples and the 
human sacrifices of Druid worship. His Quaker rearing 
is seen in his disregard for the beauty of physical sur- 
roundings as an aid to worship. 
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nominations. 


Tune Welwyn 


The stanzas which we use as our hymn come near the 
close of this poem and are an impassioned plea for 
brotherliness and human kindness. The second stanza 
refers to the Apostle John, “whom Jesus loved.” 

“For he whom Jesus loved has truly spoken: 
The holier worship which He deigns to bless 
Restores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless.” 


When we read and sing the third hymn stanza, our 
thoughts turn to our Lord, who in the words of Acts 
10:38 “went about doing good.” 

“Follow with reverent steps the great example 

Of Him whose holy work was doing good, 

So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude.” 


The final stanza of the hymn, which is likewise the 
final stanza of the poem, is prophetic. Not only will the 
shackles fall from the slave, but the fetters of hatred, 
war, fear, and superstition will be broken. 

“Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy clangor 
Of wild war music o’er the earth shall cease; 
Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace.” J 


John Greenleaf Whittier takes the claims of the Gos- 
pel and applies them to man’s dealing with man. He 

calls us today to earnest reflection upon our relation- 
ships with all men in the light of our devotion to Jesus 
Christ. And thus the plea: 


“O brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother.” 


The Christian faith to have real meaning must be 
brought down from mountaintops into the world of 
men and of sin, for 


. the dear Christ dwells not afar, 
The king of some remoter star, 
But here, amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, He lives today.” * 
—JAMES E, FOGARTIE 


Charlotte, N. C. 


*W hittier, . John Greenleaf, ‘‘The Meeting.”’ 
From The Gospel in Hymns, Albert E. Bailey, 
Scribners, New York, 1950. 


Meditations in this series are 
based on hymns to appear in 
the new Hymnbook to be 
used by five Presbyterian de. 
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*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Sthreshley, Rev. and ‘ine Charles A. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John 8, 

Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
*White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 
Wilds, Rey. and Mrs. S. H. 


Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, | (Add 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) | \*@GTess: A 
Allen, Miss Virginia j 
*Beckner, Dr. and Mrs. W. W., Jr. 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 


ae 1946 
a ae, ef , LULUABOURG, 
C ongo Be mm Afric ‘ 
Anderson, Rey. and Mrs. V. 
Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. — ard D. 


Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 

Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. Crawford, Miss Mary B. 

McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. | Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) Dunn, Dr. and Mrs. William R. 
Scott, ina Tica Anne | Halverstz adt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
*stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. McKee, Mr. ‘George :., a8: 
Templeton, Miss Elizabeth | Metzell, Re Vv. 9 tg m. av 
fanAavevitt. Wir. ion: Meanie Miller, Rev. and Mrs ivid V. 
Vandergrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 

Stott K Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 

, ner? —, 1915 tRice, Miss Madge 

Ce: . ‘ i “a be a. Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. 

J KAA, ) (8) -: Pe *@ 
Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. Mboi Station, 1937 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. | (Address: A. P. C. Mission, rg 
oe i and Mrs. Garland (Depeche Speciale), via UULUA- 
eae Re si ery aes W.F.Jr BOURG, Congo Belge, Afric > 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T._ Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 


Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
King Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. Jr. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 

Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kakinda, 1948 
re Moma Station, 1942 


Address: A. C. P. M., Kakinda, | 

COTA. Congo a. eae (Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
iilien Ter. nad Meo. 5 W F | ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily ials *King Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 


Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 


*Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. | *Morrison, Rey. and Mrs. T. K. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 


Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. Spooner, Rey. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Be lige, Africa) 

Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 


Kashs Station, 1935 

A. P.C.M., Kasha, LUPUTA, 
Congo Be Ige, Africa) 

Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 

King, Rey. and Mrs. Earl S., Sr. 
McElroy, Rey. and Mrs. W. F., Sr | 
McRee, Miss Shirley Ann } 


(Address: 


*Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
r Smith, Rey. and Mrs. Plumer 

Leopoldville Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 

Coffin, Rev. : " * hn M Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 

i NOY. BRS Sts. CON A. Washburn, Rey. and Mrs. William C. 

Pec, Rev. and Mrs. John | 

Address: B. P. 67, Leopoldville, Congo | ; 
Sedan, Attend Study in Brussels 


ily 


Address: c/o Bureau des M’ssions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford 8. 
Fleming, Miss Claudia 

Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. William F. 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
Wallace, Rey. and Mrs. Campbell D. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 | 
_ (Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
onn 
,Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
+Duggan, Miss Adena 


Hampton, Miss Julia S. KR. N.) 
tHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 

Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
‘tKelley, Mr. Ben, Jr. 

‘Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C, } 
McDon: ald, Miss Nolie 

McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. _ Knox 
tMorton, Miss Nz ancy 

Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford H. 
Shefelton, Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 


—o— 


Brazil 


CAMPINAS 


and Mrs. Kenneth ( 

Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, 
| Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 

| *Daughtery, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 

| ( Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 

| Baker, Rey. and Mrs. Frank F. 
| 


Shaver, Mr. 
| (Address: 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

McKee, Rey. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Moore, Miss Doris 

Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S 

"Punt, Rey. and Mrs. Harry M. | 


Sao Paulo, 


(Address: Caixa Postal 133, Campinas, 
Este de Brazil) 


Study 
Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Camenisch, Rev. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Cousar, Rev. Robt. W., Jr. 


Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. 
Dowling, Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 


Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 


Ellison, Mr. and Mrs. William Lee 
Gilmore, Rey. Ernest E. 

Goodson, Rey. Curtis C. 

Grimes, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R. 
Prentice, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas K. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 15, Campinas, 

Este de Sfio Paulo, Brazil) 


Rio de Janeiro 
Gammon, Miss Billy a. 

(Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretar’a Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rau Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 

Janeiro, D. F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Bambui Station 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, E. 
de Minas, Brazil) 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
Marchant, 
(Address: 


Miss Genevieve 
Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
(Address: Campo Belo, 
Brazil) 


E. de Minas, 
Dourados Station, 1930 


Gonzales, Miss Elisa 


Syde nstricker, Rev. and mg J. M. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Dourados, Mz ito Grosso, 
Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 

Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, M: ’ a 2ret 
Coit, Mr. : 
*Hopkins, Mr. mj Mrs. David J. 
Romer, Miss Mildred 

Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 

(Address: Caixa 17, Lavras, E. 

Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 
Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Fortaleza 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
*Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
(Address: 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R 
Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. _- 
*Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
( Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Sao Luiz 


*Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 213, Sao Luiz, 
Maranhao, Brazil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco, 1873 


Mason, Miss Gertrude 8 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 


Smith, Miss Willodene 
( Address: nora 2 Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pern: ambuc 0, 


Brazil) 


' *Butler, Rev. 


| 
| 
| 





Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza | 


| *Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. ek 


| (Address: Caixa Postal 8, Uruana, Est. 
de Goias, Brazil) 
_- 
China 
FORMOSA 
Chang Hua 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph I 
(Address: Christian Hospital, Chang 
Hua, Taiwan) 
Hwalien 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: 6 Minli Li, Hwalien, Taiwan) 
Miao Li 






























































































Brandt, Mr. 
Henderlite, 


and Mrs. Wm. L. 
Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, E. 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa 423, Recife, E. 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


de 


de 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
( Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
2st. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Carmo do Paranaiba, 1930 


and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Carmo do  Paranaiba, 
Minas, Brazil) 


(Address: 


Ceres 


and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
a 1 Postal 111, Ceres, 


Est. de Goias, Brazil) 


Taylor, Rev. 
(Address: 
N. C 


Rey 
Goiania 

Caixa Postal, 271, 
Goias, Brazil) 

Rey. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


(Address: Goiana 


Charles, 


Ituiutaba 


and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Taylor, 7: Vv. 
| (Address: 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 


Smith, Rey. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Monte Carmelo, Minas Gerias, 
Brazil) 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 


Gourley, Mr. and Mrs. Everett E., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hodges, Miss Vivian 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, 

Minas, Brazil) 


E. de 


Paracatu, 1942 
Coblentz, Rey. and Mrs. Paul J. 
*Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 


Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 

Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 

(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uruana, 1949 


H., dr. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs R. 





Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
Stribling, Miss Frances 

(Address: 14 Kung Ching Li, Miao Li 
Taiwan) 
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Taichung McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Mexico City (Coyoacan) 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr 112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta Ko rea Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M 
(Address: 2 Hsiang Shang Lu, Taichung, R. u, oe J AP ‘ - ( Address: Gomez Farias 5, Mexico 
Taiwan  eecendhg a 3 , “nn ie i Chunju Station, 1896 City 21 (Coyoacan]}Mexico) 
Taipei Kobe, Japaz (Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 


Mitchell Rev 


} Kumochi Cho 


Irvine G 


, strong, Mrs. O. V * — 
Armstrong 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku 


Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 


(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung Kobe, Japa :; 
Shan Pei Lu Road, Taipei, Taiwan —— hea y mg og C. 
Sells Miss Margaret 14/5 SN ono na K ag 10, 
Sells, Mi fargare Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Friendship Corner, 4 Lane 96, Wenchow 
St., Taipei, Taiwan 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 


Miss Nellie 8. (R.N 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Swensen, 


(Address: Section 2, Lane 20, House 12, ttTalmage, tev. ind Mrs. John E. . 
North Chung Shan Road, Taipei, 17 2 oo 10, 2 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Taiwan) Kobe, Japan 
Kochi Station, 1885 


Tanshui 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 4 Hsin Sheng St., Tanshui, 
Taiwan) 
Yu-Li 
Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 
Wells, Miss Lillian 


3uckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD 
Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 
Stewart, Miss Betty J 
*+tThompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Address: 116 Shigatsuda, Hongu Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 


Sorchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 


aaa Ringe a 1 on © 
(Address: 31 es, Gteect, Tuli, 385 Fukui Cho, Kochi, Japan 
r Peterson, Rey. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
ern 87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 
DETAINED IN UNITED STATES 


Marugame Station, 1920 

Connell, Miss Juanita 

Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 

439 Nakabu, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
| Ken, Japan 
| *Barksdale, Rey. and Mrs. John O. 
| 167 Josei Cho, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


*Farrior, Miss Ruth 

*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A 


*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 


—o— 


Ecuador 


(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


Nagoya Station, 1887 

Archibald, Miss Margaret 

Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Kinjo College, Orori, Moriyama Shi, 
Aichi Ken, Nagoya, Japan 

*Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Show: 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 

Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 

Gunn, Miss Annie Coline 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi, P. O., Nagoya, Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 

tRyburn, Miss Jean K 
Kinjo College, Orori, Moriyama Shi, 
Aichi Ken, Nagoya, Japan 

Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M 
33 Chikara Machi, 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


—G> 


Japan 


JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 
Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H., Jr. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe Japan 
Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
1487 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
21-1629 Tarumi, Suita, Osaka 
Fu, Japan 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
Cain, Rev. Benson 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan | 
Dick, Miss Cornelia A. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta | 
Ku, Kobe, Japan } 
Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, | 
Kobe, Japan 
Godert, Miss Agnes 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Lamb, Miss June 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Japan 
Mclllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 


4 r ‘home, Higashi 





Takamatsu Station, 1898 
Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. James T. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 

Tokushima Station, 1889 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
| Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr. 
| 27-1 Chome Nakamaegawa Cho, Toku- 
| shima Ken, Japan 

Toyohashi Station, 1890 
(Address: Asahi Machi, 


Japan) 


and Mrs. James A. 


Toyohashi, 
*Cogswell, Rev. 


Zentsuji 
tMitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Moore, Rey. and Mrs. L.W. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
Shikoku Christian College, Ikuno, 
Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan 


San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, 

Korea) 

Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 

Faucette, Miss Ann 

Fontaine, Miss Lena 

Greene, Miss Willie B. 

Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 

tKeller, Dr. Frank G. 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 

Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 

Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 

Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 

Smith, Rev. Robert L. 

Talmage, Miss Janet C. (R.N.) 

Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 


Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr, 
(Address: Morelos 3, Cuernavaca 
Morelos, Mexico) , 
Nickles, Miss Florence 
( Address: Nogal 25, Colonia Verge} 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) ' 


Morelia Station, 1919 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A, 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘*La Luz,” Morelia, 


Kwangju Station, 1904 Michoacan, Mexico) 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 
Korea) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. Thompson 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
*tKraakenes, Miss Astrid (R.N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
Paisley, Mrs. James I 

Root, Miss Florence 

Talmage, Rev. and *Mrs. J. V. N. 


Ometepec 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
tRider, Mr. Gayle 
Calla Miguel Hidalgo 18, Ometepee, 
Guerrero, Mexico 
*Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Calle Vincente Guerrero, Ometepec 
Guerrero, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Lui 
Potosi, 8. L. P., Mexico) 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
Address: Presbyterian Mission, 86 Yang 
Dong, Chulla Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 
Hopper, Miss Margaret 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. John N. Taxco Station 
Wayland, Miss Cora ae 
(Address: Alarcon, No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 


SEOUL Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chongno Ku, Yun Chi Dong No. 
1-1, Seoul, Korea.) 

Barry, Miss Sara 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. Curtis 

tDunson, Miss Miriam 

*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 

Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 

Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 

tRespess, Miss Ocie 


Tixtla 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
(Address: Independencia 1, Tixtla, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Teloloapan 


(Address:Colonia Pinzon 21, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 
Miller, Miss Louise B. 

Moles, Miss Claribel 

Scott, Rev. and Mrs. Jack Brown 


Toluca 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 
Mexico, Mexico) 
Thomas, Rev. and Mrs. Harold L. 


, saapee tt cs Nigromante 18 Bis, Toluca, Estado 
Address: Sam Sung Dong, 387, Taejon] qe Mexico, Mexico 
Korea) 5 merry 


Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 


— - 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 


Portugal 


Chilapa Station 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Meza, Rev. and Mrs. Herbert 
(Address: Chalet Louise, Caravelos 
Portugal) 








*On furlough. 

++Temporary assignment. 
{Teacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 


ADDRESSING MAIL 
For the benefit of all offices (and persons) who have been writing our per- 
sonnel in care of an APO (Army Post Office) address, it should be noted that 
effective April Ist all mail received by the APO for our personnel will be re- 
turned to the sender. Therefore, it is recommended that all mail be sent via 
the international mail address. 


POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil require eight 


(8) cents for the first ounce, and four (4) cents for each additional ounce or fraction 
of an ounce. Air mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan and Korea at 
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the rate of twenty-five (25) cents per half ounce; however, air mail folders may 
be obtained at the post office for ten (10) cents. Air mail letters to Brazil are ten 
(10) cents per half ounce. ; 
Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 
would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States 
Postal cards are four (4) cents each for single and eight (8) cents each for double 
cards to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil; they are two (2) cents to Mexico. 
Commercial papers are three (3) cents for each two (2) ounces with a minimum 
charge of ten (10) cents. 
For registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. , 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requirements 
of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide. 
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Our Church, gaining 20,064 new 


“Extremely encouraging” were the 
Swords used to describe the 1955 As- 
) sembly -wide evangelism campaign of 
: this spring. Although reports are still 
| incomplete, the facts indicate that this 
greatest of all simultaneous efforts on 
the part of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., in its entire history has vitally 
affected the life of the whole Church. 
Sixteen hundred and forty churches 
report 8,498 new members received 
by profession of faith and 11,566 re- 
‘ceived by reaffirmation and transfer 
‘during the first four months of the 
current church year, for a total of 
20,064 new members. At this rate, this 
year may well report by far the larg- 
est ingathering of new members in the 
entire history of our Church, 

It was announced to the Board of 
Church Extension by Dr. William H. 
McCorkle, secretary of Evangelism, 
that one of the most thrilling aspects 
jof the campaign is the almost equal 

‘number received by profession of 

faith to the number added by reaffir- 
) mation and transfer. In several notable 
jinstances, such as in the Synods of 
West Virginia, Missouri, and South 
Carolina, more members came into the 
church by profession of faith than by 
reaffirmation and transfer. A general 
breakdown by synods and presby- 
teries shows the followi ing: 








No. of Churches 

Synod Represented 
> ALABAMA 63 
) APPALACHIA 19 
ARKANSAS 54 
FLORIDA 104 
GEORGIA 160 
KENTUCKY 96 
LOUISIANA 57 
MISSISSIPPI 42 
MISSOURI 42 
NORTH CAROLINA 285 
OKLAHOMA 32 
SOUTH CAROLINA 156 
TENNESSEE 104 
TEXAS 146 
VIRGINIA 182 
WEST VIRGINIA 98 
Totals 1640 











members in first four months, 
may see biggest year in history 


Behind all of this intensive effort 
were a million pieces of material 
ordered by churches, the greatest con- 
certed effort in prayer, and wide- 
spread promotion through 195 radio 
stations, rallies in most synods, bill- 
boards and other publicity pieces. 
One evidence of the concerted prayer 
effort is indicated by the fact 125,000 
of the special prayer guides were 
ordered, together with 75,000 copies 
of the individual prayer lists entitled 
““God’s Ten Most Wanted Persons.” 

While it is too early yet to evaluate 
completely the results of the program, 
indications are that this will certainly 
be a splendid beginning for the three- 
year FORWARD WITH CHRIST effort of 
our Church. 

Also revealed at this meeting of the 
Board of Church Extension, in At- 
lanta, was the fact that approximately 
$400,000 in payments toward the Ne- 
gro Work Campaign is still due, and 
must be paid if the $100,000 anony- 
mous grant is to be collected. Arch B. 
Taylor of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
chairman of the Division of Negro 
Work Committee, urged churches and 
members who have made pledges to 
step up payments to meet the January 
16 deadline. 

Fourteen new Negro Presbyterian 








Profession Certificate Total Received 
346 572 918 
167 174 341 
262 305 567 
837 1450 2287 
779 1374 2153 
359 762 1121 
246 350 596 
176 214 390 
320 244 564 

1253 1358 2611 
136 208 344 
688 548 1236 
482 681 1163 
1169 2064 3233 
535 657 1192 
743 605 1348 

8498 11566 20064 


churches have been established within 
the bounds of the Assembly since 
1950. Six were organized in 1954, and 
so far this year, two more have been 
organized. Funds from the Negro 
Work Campaign are aiding the con- 
struction of these church buildings 
and assisting in the purchase of prop- 
erty for sites of the potential Negro 
churches. 

Reporting on the work of the Urban 
Church Department, Secretary Hal 
Hyde stated that plans are in the mak- 
ing for six new surveys looking to- 
ward placement of urban Presbyterian 
churches, Virginia, Baltimore, Chatta- 
nooga, and Knoxville are “ripe” for 
immediate urban church expansion, 
he said. 

Sixty-six visits to local churches and 
many more to area conferences were 
made during the past five months by 
the Rev. O. V. Caudill, secretary of 
the Department of Architecture. He 
called attention to the vast number of 
church building programs now in 
progress, 60 per cent of which are 
primarily for religious education 
activities. 

The total amount now raised to- 
ward the $250,000 goal for the tele- 
vision wing has passed $170,000, Dr. 
John Alexander reported. 

Also included in the report of the 
Division of Radio and Television, pre- 
sented to the Board by Dr. Arthur 
Van Gibson, chairman of the com- 
mittee, was the following information 
concerning work of that division: 1) 
Dr. John A. Redhead, pastor of First 
Church, Greensboro, N. C., is prepar- 
ing a television series for the National 
Council of Churches; 2) a question- 
naire inquiring about any radio and 
television material for mission fields is 
to be sent out; 3) two hundred radio 
stations—approximately double the 
number anticipated—requested pro- 
grams aimed at promoting evangelism 
within the Church; 4) plans are in 
progress for possible production of 
programs in Spanish; 5) six color- 
sound television films of devotional 
services by well-known Presbyterian 
leaders are being produced for use this 
fall. 

Members of the Board also heard 
Dr. Claude Pritchard, secretary of the 
Division of Home Missions, reporting 
for the Department of Chaplains and 
Military Personnel, say that there are 
now 42 chaplains of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. serving at military bases 
or in veterans’ hospitals. 
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PRESBYTE! 


Missions Bourd to Participate in 


Two Ecumenical Projects in Africa 


MONTREAT, N. C. (PN)—The Board 
of World Missions at its mid-summer 
meeting voted approval of initial steps 
toward taking part in two important 
ecumenical efforts. Both concern the 
African missions of the Church. 

One involves a token contribution 
of $500 toward a major study of min- 
isterial training in Africa. The study, 
proposed by the Africa Committee of 
the Division of Foreign Missions, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, would 
inaugurate a series of regional consul- 
tations in Africa to examine the task 
of ministerial training, and to plan 
specific steps to surmount what has 
been one of the great difficulties in 
establishing indigenous Christian 
churches. 

The total survey cost is expected 
to be more than $50, ooo, but the Divi- 
sion of World Missions of the Meth- 
odist Church has offered that amount 
to initiate the study, designed to help 
all of the 30 or more denominations at 
work in Africa. 

The Fields Committee of the Board, 
in recommending the contribution, 
stated that taking part in the study 
does not bind any mission group to 
the program which might be proposed 
as a result. 

The second vote taken by the Board 
was approval 1 in principal of participa- 
tion in an international exhibition to be 
held in Brussels, Belgium, in 1958. The 
action, taken on recommendation of 
Rev. Wakelin Coxhill of the Brussels 
Bureau, would authorize expenditure 
of the Board’s “fair pro rata part of 
the estimated cost of $14,000” to pre- 
pare a creditable exhibit of Protestant 
missions in the Congo. 

A third ecumenical effort proposal, 
also coming from the Africa Com- 
mittee of the National Council of 
Churches, was tentatively turned 
down. A request for (See page 52) 
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Record Birthday Offering! 

The Board of World Missions has 
expressed “heartfelt gratitude to the 
Women of the Church for the gener- 
ous and sacrificial Birthday Offering” 
totaling $200,000, which will be used 
for construction of the Yodogawa 
Christian Hospital in Osaka, Japan. 
The gift was presented to Dr. C. 
Darby Fulton June 30 during the 
Women’s Training School. It repre- 
sents the largest single Birthday Of- 
fering in the Church’s history. 

















OFF THE PRESS at long last, The 
Hymnbook, the first to be published by 
our Church since 1935. 

The book is bound in an ecclesiastical 
red cover with title stamped in gold. 
Copies may be ordered from Presbyterian 
Book Stores, in Atlanta, Dallas, or Rich- 
mond. Price is $1.75 in quantities of one 
to 24, $1.50 plus 5 per cent for any num- 
ber over 25. 


mrh 


Oklahoma Synod’s 
Budget Up 12% 


WEWOKA, OKLA. (pn)—The Synod | 
of Oldshous meeting here in July § 


adopted a 1956 budget exceeding the 
current one by 12 per cent, and voted 
to employ an executive to coordinate 
and administer the total program of 
the Synod. 





The 48 representatives present also 
granted authority providing for the 
establishment of a Synod’s Council, 





This Council is “ 


of five each. 


After adopting the General Assem- | @ 
bly’s 1956 emphasis of Christian Edu- © | 
cation, the Oklahomans voted that a © 


Committee on Higher Education be 


formed for the purpose of planning : 
an educational and financial campaign 


during next year for the higher edv- 
cational institutions controlled and 
supported by the Synod. A special 
meeting of “Oklahoma Synod is to 
be called by the moderator early in 
1956 in order to hear the Committee's 
report and to launch the special en- 
phasis. 

Another action taken at the July 
meeting was formation of a Commit- 
tee on Interchurch Relations, Rev. J. 
Martin Singleton of Oklahoma City 
was nominated as the Synod’s rep- 
resentative on the General Assem- 
bly’s Committee of this phase of the 
Church’s program. 


Kentucky Commends 
Dr. Caldwell 


The Synod of Kentucky, in its sum 
mer meeting, expressed i in formal reso- 
lution its appreciation of the efforts of 
Dr. Frank H. Caldwell, president of 
Louisville Seminary, in behalf of co- 
operation and union. 

By rising vote the Synod unani- 
mously declared: . that Sy mod go 
on record as expressing its highest 
appreciation and commendation fot 
President Caldwell’s splendid Chris- 
tian spirit and work on Co-operation 
and Union... .” 


to be composed of 7 
fifteen members to be elected in classes * 
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reviews THE NEWS 


‘Dr. Walthall to take new 


post with Board, Seminary 


Dr. David B. Walthall Jr., since 


11949 director of leadership education 


of the Board of Christian Education, 
has resigned his post to become the 
Board’s regional director in Georgia 
and guest professor of Christian Edu- 
cation at Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, Decatur, Ga. 

Effective date of the change will be 
Nov. 1. 

The dual arrangement will be a new 


} venture for the trustees of the Semi- 


nary as well as for the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, according to Dr. Mar- 
shall C. Dendy, the Board’s executive 
secretary, in commenting upon Dr. 
Walthall’s new work. The change has 
been brought about by the desire on 
the part of the Seminary to strengthen 
and develop its creative approach to 
progressive Christian education for 
young ministers, according to the 
announcement. 

Dr. Manford G. Gutzke who has 
been professor in this field will con- 
tinue to teach at the Seminary, con- 


ng his attention on teaching 
ible. 


Dr. Walthall, son of a Presbyterian 
minister, is a native of Richmond. He 
was schooled at Davidson College, 
University of Virginia, and Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
where he received the Doctor of The- 
ology degree in 1935. He also did post- 
graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York. 

He held several pastorates in Vir- 
ginia before becoming regional direc- 
tor for the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, serving in Kentucky and West 
Virginia. He has headed the leader- 
ship education work of the Board, in 
Richmond, for the past six years. In 
that capacity he has guided the de- 
nomination in pioneering many pro- 
grams for the better training of church 
leaders. The department has assisted 
local and state groups in the training 
of thousands of Sunday school teach- 
ers and other church workers. 

Dr. Walthall served as a chaplain 
with the 44th Evacuation Hospital 
Unit, First Army, in the European 
Theatre and received the Bronze Star 
for his work. 


VCS group get out 
unique newspaper 

A clever group of twelve-year-olds 
attending vacation church school this 
summer at First Church in Hender- 
son, Ky., issued a mimeographed news- 
paper, called the Galilean News, re- 
porting Bible stories as though they 
were today’s news events. 

Under a Capernaum dateline ap- 
peared a story about Jesus performing 
a miracle of casting out evil spirits. 
Said another news flash: “The Phari- 
sees Are Boiling, as Jesus Heals Man 
with Withered Hand.” 

Staff for the unique publication in- 
cluded Clark Lambert, Robert Colvin 
Jr., Hecht Lackey Jr., and John 
Phillips. 










New Printing Expert 


A native of Richmond, Va., with 25 
years publications experience in the 
Orient, has just been named manager 
of printing production for the Church’s 
Board of Christian Education, with 
headquarters in Richmond. He is Paul 
E. Thomas, who served the Methodist 
Church in a similar capacity in Singa- 
pore, Manila, and Malaya, beginning 
iN 1925. 

Mr. Thomas served his printing ap- 
prenticeship in Richmond and then 
studied design and typography at the 
United Typothetae School of Printing 
in Indianapolis, Traveling to the Ori- 
ent, he was department manager of 
the Methodist Publishing House in 
Singapore for three years, manager 
for the same organization at Manila 
for six years, and then held other pub- 
lications assignments for the Method- 
ists in Singapore until 1949. He comes 
to the Board from The Millers Press 
in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Both Mr, and Mrs. Thomas are ex- 
perienced as choir directors, and have 
developed church and festival choirs 
in the United States and in Malaya. 
Mrs. Thomas was Sylvia Barnes, of 
New Castle, Penn., and a Methodist 
missionary stationed at Singapore, 
when they were married in 1928. 


In addition to handling the mam- 
moth printing production job for the 
Board in Richmond, Mr. Thomas will 
serve in the same capacity for the 
Church’s John Knox Press, its book 
publishing agency. 
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Six added to Austin 
Seminary Staff 


AUSTIN, TEXAS—Six new faculty and 
staff members have been added to 
Austin Seminary, and two present 
members of the faculty are beginning 
a new phase of work with the school. 

The Seminary’s Board of Trustees, 
at its annual meeting, named pr. JAMES 
A MILLARD and REV, NORMAN DOW to 
new posts. Dr. Millard will assume 
new duties in the practical depart- 
ment, and Mr. Dow, former librarian 
will become assistant professor of Bib- 
liography, in recognition of his out- 
standing work in the school’s library. 

DR. E. BEST, minister of the Caledon 
and Minterburn Churches in Tyrone 
County, Ireland, was named to a two- 
year term as visiting professor of Bib- 
lical Theology; REV. WILLLIAM BOAND 
will be assistant in the department; pr. 
SUZANNE DE DIETRICH, formerly resi- 
dent lecturer at the Ecumenical Insti- 
tute, Celigny Switzerland, is to be 
guest lecturer in theology; the Rev. 
JAMES A. WHARTON, has been named 
to the post of assistant professor of 
English Bible, beginning September, 
1956; DR. WILLIAM ADAMSON, Austin 
psychiatrist, will become a consultant 
to the Seminary; and REV. HENRY Ww. 
QUINIUS, JR., pastor of Beacon Hill 
Presbyterian Church of San Antonio, 
is new Director of Field Work. 


Myers Park Church 
Calls Jas. Fogartie 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. (PN)—Rev. James 
E. Fogartie, pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church at Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas, has accepted a call to become 
pastor at Myers Park Church, Char- 
lotte, succeeding Dr. Jas. A. Jones 
who resigned to assume the presidency 
of Union Theological Seminary in 
Richmond. Mr. Fogartie is scheduled 
to come to Charlotte on November 1. 

Son of Dr. A. F. Fogartie, pastor at 
Jonesboro, Ark., Mr. Fogartie is a 
native of Brookhaven, Miss, He re- 
ceived the B.A. and M.A, degrees 
from the University of Texas; a B.D. 
from Austin Theological Seminary, 
and the Th.M. degree from Union 
Theological Seminary at Richmond, 
where he is now working toward his 
Th.D. 

Before going to Fort Smith in 1952, 
he was pastor of First Church at Mari- 
anna, Ark. 


ae 


Cleveland County, N. C. 


church. 








SHILOH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH at Grover, N. C., observed its 175th anniversary in 
June with special services and dinner for friends and members of the oldest church in 


Traditional date of organization for the church was the fall of 1780, following the 
Battle of Kings Mountain during the American Revolution. Earliest records of Shiloh 
Church were destroyed by fire, but the church is mentioned in 1785 as an established 


Dr. T. H. Spence Jr., director of the Presbyterian Historical Foundation at Montreat, 
spoke on “Our Presbyterian Heritage” at the anniversary program. 


-—— Shiloh Observes 175th Birthday ——| 
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50 Texas and Louisiana 
Ministers at Extension 
Conference at Mo-Ranch 


MO-RANCH, TEXAS (PN)—About 50 
urban and rural church ministers from 
the Synods of Texas and Louisiana 
attended the Church Extension Con- 
ference held here July 11 through 
July 17. The Conference was spon- 
sored by Texas Synod’s Church Ex- 
tension Committee. 

Five evening addresses, a daily Bible 
Hour, lectures on pastoral counseling, 
and three group sessions made up the 
program. Speakers for the evening 
Sessions were DR. GEORGE MAUZE, pas- 
tor of First Church, San Antonio, 
Texas; DR. WILLIAM H. MCCORKLE, Sec- 
retary of the Division of Evangelism, 
Atlanta; DR. GAGE LLOYD, pastor First 
Church, Big Spring, Texas, and chair- 
man of Church Extension for the 
Synod of Texas; pk. FLYNN LONG of 
Fort Worth, executive secretary of 
Mid-Texas Presbytery; and the Rev. 
C. RODNEY SUNDAY, pastor of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Houston. 

The daily Bible Hour was con- 
ducted by DR. JAMES MILLARD, profes- 


sor of pastoral theology and evange- 
lism at Austin Seminary, Austin, Tex. 
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DR. WILLIAM OGLEsBY, professor of | secc 


pastoral conuseling at Union Seminary 
in Richmond, spoke each day on coun- 
seling problems and methods. 

For specific study sessions, there 
were three “interest groups.” The one 
on evangelism was led by Dr. Me- 
Corkle. Dr. James M. Carr of Atlant, 
secretary of the denomination’s Town 
and Country Church Department, and 
the Rev. C. J. Matthews, pastor of 
Plains Church, Zachary, Louisiana, led 
the group on “Our Town and Cour- 
try Church” discussions slanted to- 
ward rural and small church interests; 
and the Rev. Roland Murray, pastor 
of Grace-First Church at Weather- 
ford, Tex., led a session tailored & 
pecially for those who wanted to find 
out more about utilizing the media of 
radio and television. Visual aids were 
part of the program on several night. 

The Rev. Sherrard J. Rice, pastor 
of First Church, Tyler, Texas, di- 
rected the Conference, and preached 
at the worship service on July 17, and 
the Conference closed at noon, aftet 
the Sunday service. 
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| NEWS BRIEFS 


Benefactor gives organ 


BARIUM SPRINGS, N. c.—An organ, 
especially designed for Little Joe’s 
Presbyterian Church at Barium 
Springs Presbyterian Orphans’ Home 
near Statesville, N. C., was dedicated 
this summer. The organ was made 
possible by the late Thad Montgom- 
ery of Statesville. 


‘Youth Center nears completion 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. Cc.—An $8,000 
Youth Center on which construction 
was started in July at First Presby- 
terian Church here, is expected to be 
ready for use within a few weeks. The 
new Center will include Sunday 
‘school rooms and a fellowship hall 
‘for the Senior High group. It will be 
jopened one night a week for the teen- 
agers of the church, and on special 
occasions, is to be used by other 
members of the congregation. 





TV wing due at Center 


ATLANTA—With $170,863 in hand 
‘for the $250,000 television wing of the 
Protestant Radio Center, construction 
was due to start this month. First unit 
will be a large sound stage, equipped 
‘for production of color films; the 
tsecond unit will be an office and work 
jroom for film editing. 


Miller attends World Council 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—Col. Francis 
Pickens Miller of Charlottesville, went 
(0 Davos, Switzerland, in August for 
the annual meeting of the Central 
Committee of the World Council of 
qChurches. Col. Miller is the only 
member of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., on the go-member Committee, 
which carries on the administrative 
work of the World Council between 
Assemblies. The meeting at Davos 
was the first since the World Council 
Assembly met at Evanston, IIl., last 
August, 





Marshall sermons on discs 


NEW yorK—Caedmon Publishers has 
recently issued a long-playing record 
mM which are two sermons by the 
late Dr. Peter Marshall, former pastor 
of New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church and chaplain of the U. S. 
Senate, 

The two sermons, “Trial by Fire” 
and “Trumpet of the Morn,” were 








delivered in 1944 and 1947 and were 
made on tape to play to shut-ins of 
the church. The recording is made 
from the tapes. 


Honors for Mrs. McGrath 


NEW ORLEANS—Mrrs. Ross McGrath, 
member of Canal Street Presbyterian 
Church was recently appointed hospi- 
tal service chairman of the New Or- 
leans Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. 


More ‘Blessed Events’ 


NASHVILLE—The Board of World 
Missions has received announcements 
of the birth of three babies to mission- 
ary families now serving in overseas 
work, 









Mr. and Mrs. William L. Ellison 
announce the birth of a daughter, 
Mary Ann. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett Gourley be- 
came the parents of a son, Blanton 
Craig. Both families serve in Brazil. 

Rev. and Mrs. George Thompson 
Brown of the Korea Mission, report 
the birth of a daughter, Charlotte 
Anne. 


Bicycling through Europe 

Miss Peggy Bridges, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth M. Bridges of 
Charlotte, N. C., spent the summer 
bicycling through Europe with three 
college friends. She was graduated 
from Agnes Scott College in June. 
She is to become DCE at Rock 
Springs Church in Atlanta. 





29 Presbyterian Students Attend Work Camps 


Presbyterian students going to Ecumenical and Independent Work Camps 


include the following: 


Name Town 


Cecelia Barbar Beeville, Texas 
William Boyd 

Addison Bross 

Caroline Corkey 
Thomas Crumpler 
Dudley Guilford 

Jane Hardwick 

Lucile High 

Calvin Houston 

Bobbye Jo Hubbard 
Mr. and Mrs. John Mohr 
Isabelle Peck 

James Sadler 

Janet Shelton 

Joann Thompson 


Fayetteville, N. 


Jackson, Miss. 
Crestwood, Ky. 


Graham, Texas 


Austin, Texas 


Lynnville, Tenn. 
Greenwood, S. C. 
Goldsboro, N, C. 


Edinburgh, Scotland 
McKinney, Texas 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Davidson, N. C. 


Crosbyton, Texas 


Monahans, Texas 


Work Camp or Service Project 


Germany 
Germany 
Swannanoa, N. C. 
Germany 
Swannanoa, N. C. 
Germany 

France 

Italy 

Norway 

France 

Germany 

France 

Arizona 

Missouri 
Germany 


C. 


Presbyterian students going to Brazil Work Camps sponsored by West- 
minster Student Fellowship, University of Texas: 


Phil Bell 

Jane Brown 
Shirley Jo Hayes 
Barbara Hudson 
Wayne A. Meeks 
Nan Via Remschel 
Janet Sutton 


Austin, Texas 
Bristol, Tenn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Sherman, Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Gonzales, Texas 


Beaumont, Texas 


Recife 
Rio 
Rio 
Recife 
Rio 
Rio 
Recife 


Presbyterian students going to Mexico Work Camp, sponsored by Board of 


World Missions and Campus Christian L 


William Jones 
Sherman Dix 


Louisville, Ky. 
Allen Johnson 


Clinton, S. C. 


Jacksonville, Ala. 


ife Department: 

Cuernavaca, Mexico 
Cuernavaca, Mexico 
Cuernavaca, Mexico 


Presbyterian Students participating in Special Projects 


Dawn Aoto 
Lawrence Haygood Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Hal Hill Henderson Bath, S. C. 


Arthur McDonald Athens, Ga. 


Richmond, Va. & Japan 


Inner-City Work Camp 
Cleveland, Ohio (USA Ch.) 
Eastminster Church 

Friends Service Work Cam 
YMCA-YWCA Student Lite 
Seminar in Europe 
Study-Work Seminar 

(USA Church) 








Adopts $500,000 Drive 
For Arkansas College 


BATESVILLE, ARK.— [he Synod of Ar- 
kansas held its 104th annual meeting 
at Arkansas College in June with 175 
in attendance. Judge James H. Pilkin- 
ton of Hope was elected moderator 
for the 1955-56 year. 

Highlighting the business activities 
was the adoption of a $500,000 cam- 
paign for Arkansas College. Total 
Synod budget is $285,500 broken down 
as follows: $100,000 for Assembly’s 
causes, $163,000 for Synod’s causes 
and $12,500 for Synod’s operation. 

Synod also took steps to strengthen 
its financial support of its other insti- 
tutions, Vera Lloyd Home in Monti- 
cello, and Caddo Valley Academy in 
Norman, 

Dr. J. W. Bryson, pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in Pine 
Bluff, is moderator-in-nomination. 


Mrs. J. W. Thomas dies 


ATLANTA, GA.—Mrs. J. W. Thomas, 
of Atlanta, mother of Miss Minnie 
Thomas of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension here, died July 21 at the home 
of her daughter with whom she had 
lived for many years. Miss Thomas, 
who has been associated with the 
Board of Church Extension for a 
number of years, is a member of 
Druid Hills Church, Atlanta. 

Besides Miss Thomas, three other 
daughters survive: Mrs. S. E. Owen 
and Mrs. Allen Smith, both of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Mrs. Leland Hurne, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. Five grand- 
children and four great-grandchildren 
also survive. 


Wills 60 per cent to church 

STATESVILLE, N.C. (PN)—The will of 
the late Carl Sherrill, probated here 
on June 22, established two trust funds 
for his wife and provided upon her 
death, amounts to be dispersed to two 
Presbyterian schools, a Presbyterian 
orphanage, and the First Presbyterian 
Church of Statesville. 

Mr. Sherrill was secretary-treasurer 
of Statesville Flour Mills and one of 
its founders. His will set up one trust 
fund of 4o per cent of his entire estate 
as the share for his wife, and another 
trust fund for the remaining 60 per 
cent set up with the specification that 
his wife receive net gain from it dur- 
ing her life and upon her death, the 
funds be dispersed as follows: 

The Carl and Emma Sherrill Schol- 
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Citation for Wheelock 

Mr. J. H. Wheelock, missionary to 
Brazil for the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., recently was honored by Agri- 
cultural Missions, Inc., world-wide 
interdenominational organization for 
Christian evangelization through agri- 
cultural mission work. Dr. Ira Moo- 
maw, head of Agricultural Missions, 
Inc., announced that Mr. Wheelock 
has been given a Certificate of Distin- 
guished Service, one of only 25 given 
throughout the world, for his 33 years’ 
service in Brazil. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wheelock, serving in 
East Brazil Mission, are located at 
Lavras Station, Minas, Brazil. They 
returned to Brazil in January of this 
year, after spending their furlough in 
the States, 


arship Fund with a capital of $5,000 
for ten scholarships at Davidson Col- 
lege; to Barium Springs Orphanage, 
$5,000 for ten scholarships to colleges 
of the students’ choice; to Mitchell 
College, $5,000 to be used for the 
“best interest” of the school; and 
$5,000 to the First Presbyterian Church 
of Statesville. 


Alabama Plans 


Education Fund 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Some 200 eld- 
ers and ministers at the annual meet- 
ing of the Synod of Alabama heard 
plans for a $400,000 Christian Educa- 
tion Fund to be launched in Alabama 
this fall. Rev. John Crowell, pastor of 
Central Church at Mobile, will head 
the campaign which is to benefit Lou- 
isville Theological Seminary in Lou- 
isville, Ky. and Southwestern College 
in Memphis, Tenn. 

Also at the Synod meeting, Dr. 
J. C. Frist, pastor of Government St. 
Church, Mobile, was elected modera- 
tor-nominee. 


Dr. Roland Sims, pastor of First 
Church, Anniston, and retiring mod- 
erator of Alabama Synod, was elected 
to represent Alabama on the Perma- 
nent Committee of the denomination’s 
Interchurch Relations, and Dr. Archie 
C. Smith of the Office of the General 
Assembly, Atlanta, was elected to rep- 
resent the Synod of Alabama at the 
celebration of the 250th anniversary 
of the first presbytery in America. 
The anniversary will be observed 
sometime in May, 1956, at Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

Dr. Smith presided over the three- 
day session. 


Singers Aid Grandfather Home 

BLOWING ROCK, N. C. (PN )—Five art- 
ists sang on August 14 at Rumple Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church here for 
the special program presented annu- 
ally for Grandfather Home for Chil- 
dren. The Home is a Presbyterian- 
owned institution at Banner Elk, N. C. 
There are more than 100 children 
there. 

Guest musicians participating in the 
program were Saramae Endich, Jane 
Hobson, Ernest McChesney, John 
Baker, and Stuart Ross, all of whom 
have sung before in a Grandfather 
Home program. 

All proceeds from the concert went 
to the children’s home. It has been a 
popular program for years, with peo- 
ple coming from miles around to 
attend, 

The Rev. L. T. Newland, pastor of 
Rumple Memorial Church, conducted 
devotional services, and Dr. Fletcher 
Nelson, president of the Edgar Tufts 
Memorial Association, which operates 
the home, was in charge of the day’s 
program. 


Spring Branch Church Consecrated 


HOUSTON, TEXAS (PN)—Spring Branch 
Presbyterian Church consecrated its 
new $108,000 sanctuary on Sunday, 
July 31. Rev. W. Lamar Hicks is 
pastor of the three-year-old congre- 
gation, organized with 72 charter 
members and sponsored by, Third 
Presbyterian Church, Houston. The 
church now has 325 members. 

The new building consists of a fel- 
lowship hall and sanctuary combined, 
offices, and classroom space. It is the 
first unit of a larger proposed plant. 

Taking part in the consecration 
service were Dr. Malcolm Purcell, 
executive secretary of Brazos Presby- 
tery, and the Rev. Kelly Neal, mod- 
erator of the presbytery. 
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Our Colleges 


MONTREAT—Dr. Benjamin C, Dun- 
ford of Spartanburg, S. C., has been 
appointed chairman of the Music De- 
partment at Montreat College, Presi- 
dent J. Rupert McGregor announces. 

His wife, Mrs, Nancy R. Dunford, 
also has joined the music department 
as instructor in piano. 

Dr. Dunford is teaching piano, 
organ, and related subjects in addition 
to his duties as department head. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dunford are duo- 
pianists and have appeared in concerts 
and recitals throughout the south and 
midwest. 

They are former music department 
instructors at South Carolina School 
for the Blind at Spartanburg. Dr. Dun- 
ford was director of music and Mrs. 
Dunford was instructor in voice and 
director of the chorus. 

Dr. Dunford has an A.B. degree 
from Salem College, M.M. in Com- 
position from University of Texas and 
Ph.D. from University of Rochester. 

Mrs. Dunford has an A.B. degree 
from Salem College and an M.M. from 
University of Texas. 

DAVIDSON, N. C.—James Archer Neal 
of Winston-Salem has been named 
assistant to the treasurer and business 
manager of Davidson College. 

Neal is a graduate of Davidson in 
the class of 1954 and has studied at the 
University of North Carolina for the 
past year. His duties at Davidson will 
entail general business assistance, with 
emphasis on purchasing, office serv- 
ices, and housing of faculty and staff. 


Dr. Richards delivers sermon as 
North Alabama ordains four 


GADSDEN, ALABAMA (PN )—Dr. J. Mc- 
Dowell Richards, newly elected mod- 
erator of the General Assembly and 
president of Columbia Theological 
Seminary in Decatur, Ga., delivered 
the ordination sermon for four min- 
isterial candidates of North Alabama 
Presbytery, at the First Church, July 
17. 
The candidates for ordination and 
churches in which they will serve, 
are: BLAKE BREITENHIRT JR., NOW Serv- 
ing the Albertville Church; ERNEsT H. 
MELLOR JR., who has been called to 
the Guntersville Church; EMMETT G. 
SHEPPARD, serving the North Gadsden 
and Rainbow Drive Churches in Gads- 
den; and JAMES S. R, TIPPENS who is 





NEW OFFICERS of the Board of Women’s Work, installed during the Women’s 


f 


Training School in Montreat last summer, are Mrs. Walter N. Trulock Jr., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., vice-chairman; Miss Louise A. Davidson, Bethesda, Md., 
chairman; Mrs. Paul K. Buckles, Newport News, Va., secretary. 





at the Cullman Church. Mr. Breiten- 
hirt is a graduate of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Richmond, Va. The 
three others completed their minis- 
terial training at Columbia Seminary. 

Three men were also examined by 
the presbytery to be taken under its 
care as they prepare for the ministry. 
These candidates and the churches 
from which they come are: ALLEN 
HARE, Rainbow Drive, Gadsden; JAMES 
c. WooL 11, Guntersville First Church; 
and HUGH BURNS, Carmel Church at 
Piedmont. 


Students want 
Communism debated 


College students are not afraid to 
have Communism debated. 

At least, that is the concensus re- 
flected in a poll reported in the new 
volume of the Going-to-College 
Handbook. 

In view of the furor caused during 
the past year when some college de- 
bate teams were prohibited from pre- 
senting the affirmative side of admit- 
ting Red China to the United Nations, 
students were asked about this prob- 
lem. They replied by a 94 per cent 
majority that both sides should be 
debated. 

Moreover, they said (95°/,) that the 
history and principles of Communism 
should be taught—obviously so as to 
see how bad it is. 

This is one of a number of queries 
in the National Campus Opinion Poll 
conducted by the Handbook editors. 


Another feature of the new vol- 
ume shows some of the important 
books college professors think stu- 
dents should be expected to have read 
before entering college. 

Other items offer practical helps to 
students in or entering college. 

The new book, for distribution 
through the spring of 1956, is avail- 
able from Outlook Publishers, 1 N. 
6th St., Richmond 19, Va., at 50¢ per 
single copy. 


Louisiana Young 
People elect 


CLINTON, LA.—At the conclusion of 
the 31st Presbyterian Young People’s 
Conference for the Synod of Louisi- 
ana, held June 13-20 at Silliman Col- 
lege, Clinton, James Holliday of Canal 
Street Presbyterian Church in New 
Orleans was installed as moderator of 
the Synod’s Youth Council. He suc- 
ceeds Edwin Stock Jr., also of Canal 
Street, who has served as moderator 
for the past two years. 

Two hundred and twelve college 
and senior high young people attended 
the meeting which is one of four such 
conferences held by Presbyterians in 
Louisiana. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Representatives 
from New Orleans Presbytery young 
people’s group who attended a week’s 
leadership training school at Mo- 
Ranch, Texas, included Bill Bradshaw, 
Bill Burge, Hall Ellison, Shelly Hun- 
ter. Mary Keller, Jean Thompson, and 
Emma Young. 
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In the news 


WITH A RUSTY COW BELL Miss Florence 
Bayless five years ago began calling the 
Negro people of Rose Hill, Va., to a Sunday 
school she had encouraged Mt. Carmel Presby- 
terian Church to launch as an outpost. Mr. 
Ben Rice, shown on back row, is pastor of Mt. 
Carmel Church. Miss Bayless is standing first 
on left. 

The building was used by the Negro people 
as Evergreen Church perhaps as long as 50 
years ago, but in recent years it had been 
abandoned, until Miss Bayless brought it to 
life again. 





QUITE A FISHERMAN is Bob Boyd, 5, who 
shows here the proof of his prowess after 
a fishing trip with his grandfather, Rev. 
Ms o — . > Church at El THREE SETS OF TWINS, these members of the Junior Class at Presbyterian Church of 

orado, Ark. Fisherman Bob is a member Elizabethtown, Ky. Shown with their pastor, Rev. Joseph Knight, they are: Gerald and 


of Presbyterian Church of the Covenant at Geraldine Maerz, David and Nancy Hart, and Lloyd and Robert Elkins. Our thanks to 
Houston, Texas. Miss Agnes Daughtery for the photo. 
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More than 100,000 laymen to fill 
pulpits on their day, October 16 


It is estimated by the Department 
of United Church Men of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches that more 
than 100,000 laymen will lead Lay- 
men’s Sunday services on October 16 
under the theme “Doers, Not Hearers 
Only.” Laymen’s Sunday is a special 
time for laymen to acknowledge their 
direct responsibility for the spiritual 
growth of themselves and others. They 
do so in part by conducting the Sun- 
day service on Laymen’s Sunday. 

Here is the plan: First, the men of 
the church should select one man to 
be chairman and responsible for this 
observance. Next this chairman is to 
select several other men to take part 
in the service and meet with him and 
the minister as plans are made, In- 
clude men of various ages if possible. 

Decide exactly what part each man 
will play in the program and have at 
least one “rehearsal” in the sanctuary 
so that each man will know where he 
stands, sits, etc. These men should 
take most of the service, asking the 
minister to have the invocation or the 


Who's a Capitalist? 


There are millions of them in Amer- 
ica, for a capitalist is... 
. every man and woman who has 
a savings account, a life insurance pol- 
icy, or a share of stock . 

. the families that are seeking to 
set aside something for their old age, 
the people who are looking beyond 
the mere desire for a shorter work 
week to the hope of providing a 
shorter working life for themselves, a 
better future for their children... 

. the millions of people, in a word, 
who deny themselves the luxuries of 
today in order to provide the necessi- 
ties of tomorrow. 


Quite a bit of the world’s trouble is 
produced by those who don’t produce 
anything else. 


benediction or some other important 
responsibility. 

Select hymns, Scripture, and prepare 
prayers and addresses which stress the 
need of Christian action. Speakers 
could talk on “This Is What 1 Want 
to Do for Christ,” “My Deepest Chris- 
tian Experience,” “This 1 Believe,” 
“This Happened to Me.” Pray about 
the program and let God guide the 
speakers. 

More suggestions regarding specific 
examples of “doing,” Scripture pas- 
sages, program evaluation, may be 
had by writing to the division of 
Men’s Work, Box 1176, Richmond 9g, 
Virginia, for Laymen’s Sunday leaflets. 


MEN 


Men send Negro youth to meet 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Six Presby- 
terian churches of Winston-Salem 
sent ten Negro boys and girls to the 
North Carolina Conference for Chris- 
tian Youth, held for six days in June 
at State Teachers College, Fayetteville. 

For the past five years, the Con- 
ference has been sponsored by the 
men’s Sunday school classes and clubs 
of Presbyterian churches throughout 
the state. 





Building to honor Dr. Snyder 


CHARLOTTE, N. c.—Seigle Avenue 
Presbyterian Church is planning to 
construct a recreation building to be 
used by both the church and the com- 
munity naming it in memory of the 
late Dr. R. S. Snyder, who had often 
served in the pulpit there until his 
death June 28. Dr. Snyder died while 
en route to Florida to make his home. 





EVERGLADES— 


Hardly had the infant Presbytery 
of the Everglades come into being, 
result of the division of fast-growing 
St. Johns Presbytery (Florida) into 
three new presbyteries, when the men 
of the area called an organizational 
meeting and formed the Men of the 
Church of the Presbytery. 

The men met at Shenandoah Church, 
Miami, for the important event. New 


officers elected are: Mr. Earl Mizell, 
president; Mr. Thomas McInnes, first 
vice president; Mr. Armlon Leonard, 
second vice president; Mr. Harley 
Templeton, secretary; and Mr. Edgar 
Maxwell, treasurer, 

Pictured above: Frank Dundon, 
Men of Shenandoah Church; Sloan 
McCrea, elder at Shenandoah who 
presided at dinner; President Mizell, 
and M. Elmer Taylor, president, Men 
of Florida. 
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> F. Earl Crawford, for many years an adver- 
tising executive with the Charlotte Observer, and a 
member of Covenant Presbyterian Church, Char- 
lotte, has resigned his position with the Observer, 
to organize his own public relations firm. The new 
business will handle promotions, research, public re- 
lations, and all types of advertising. 

Before coming to Charlotte, Mr. Crawford was 
classified ad manager of the Spartanburg (S. C.) 
Herald-Journal, and on the adv ertising staff of the 
Chattanooga, (Tenn.) News. Mr. Crawford came 
to Charlotte in 1935. He is a native of Chester, S. C. 

& Jack P. Etheridge, son of the late Judge A. L. 
Etheridge of Fulton Superior Court, has been named 
law assistant to Judge Frank Hooper in U. S. Dis- 
trict Court in Atlanta, Ga. 

The 27-year-old graduate of Davidson College, 
who received his law degree from Emory Uni- 
versity this summer, previously was law assistant 
to Fulton Superior Court Judge Ralph H. Pharr. 

He is a member of North Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Atlanta. 

& Dr. Herbert H. Watson, pastor of South 
Webster Presbyterian Church, Webster Groves, 
Mo., was honored by Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo., the first part of June. The college conferred an 
honorary Doctor of Divinity degree upon him, in 
recognition of his service to Southern Presbyterians 
in Missouri and his leadership in interdenominational 
affairs. 

Dr. Watson is now serving his second term as 
chairman of the Comity Commission of the Metro- 
politan Church Federation in St. Louis. The Com- 
mission promotes church extension among the Prot- 
estants of the area, and recently, Dr. Watson urged 
the creation of a Department of Church Extension, 
to supplement the Commission and suggested that 
$10,000 be raised for the work of the department. 

> Rev. Kirk N. Nesbit, pastor of Matthews 
(N. C.) Presbyterian Church, has resigned his pas- 
torate there to become minister to students at North 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Atlanta, and as At- 
lanta Presbytery’ S minister to Presbyterian students 
at Georgia Tech, in Atlanta. 

®& Rev. Robert S. Newcomb was ordained and 
installed as pastor of Creedmoor Presbyterian Church 
in St. Bernard, La., at services the evening of July 3, 
at the Creedmoor Church. This is Mr. Newcomb’s 
first pastorate since graduation last month at Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond. Mr. Newcomb 
is a native of Hunington, West Virginia, and is mar- 
ried to the former Miss Martha May field of Co- 
lumbia, Miss. 

® Rev. James Davison Philips, pastor of De- 
catur Presbyterian Church, received the Doctor of 
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Philosophy degree, July 8, from the University of 
Edinburgh. The degree was granted in absentia. 

Dr. Philips was a student at the Edinburgh uni- 
versity after completing his tour of duty as a U. S. 
Navy chaplain, and completed the residence re- 
quirements under the special provisions of a War 
Service Plan for graduate students. 

& Dr. Alva Mayes Gregg, formerly pastor of 
West End Church, Atlanta, has become pastor of 
Forest Hills Church, Fairfield, Ala., succeeding the 
Rev. Merlin F. Usner who has resigned because of 
illness. 

» Dr. Charles M. Ramsay, assistant pastor at 
the Church of the Covenant, Greensboro, N. C., and 
professor of philosophy and religion at Greensboro 
College, has joined the Austin College faculty at 
Sherman, Texas, to teach philosophy and religion. 

Dr. Ramsay is a native of Childress, Texas. He is 
a son of a Presbyterian minister, and was graduated 
from Berea College, Kentucky; from Union Semi- 
nay, New York, where he received the B.D. degree, 
and from Duke University, Durham, N. C., where 
he received the Ph.D. degree. 

& Richard S. White, southeastern branch mana- 
ger of Lennox Furnace Company, and a member of 
the Decatur (Georgia) Presbyterian Church, has 
been elected a member of the board of directors of 
the Citizens & Southern DeKalb Bank. 

> Rev. J. Earl Adkins is new pastor of Lemira 
Presbyterian Church at Sumpter, S. C. He has served 
oy press in North Carolina and Virginia, and comes 

» Lemira from Douglas and Wade churches at 
Pasi m &. 

& Jack Dover III, who is affiliated with Dover 
Mills, Inc., at Shelby, N. C, and a member of Shelby 
Presbyterian Church, has been elected chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Cleveland County hospitals. 





LEXINGTON-EBENEZER PRESBYTERY, members of the executive 
committee, receive officer training to equip themselves to push 
men’s work in all churches. 























ACROSS THE ASSEMBLY goes Dr. Leroy Burney to help train 
church officers. Photo at top shows him at Tallahassee, with Florida 
Men’s Council; left above, at Danville, Ky.; right above, Winchester 
Presbytery meeting, and at right, Jackson, with the Missisippi 
Synod Men’s Council. 


PRESBYTERIAN MEN 
EXPECT TRAINED 
LEADERS FOR 1956 


By LEROY P. BURNEY 


THE FORWARD WITH CHRIST movement should get 
into full swing in every church in 1956. If 200,000 
Presbyterian men understand the goals of this move- 
ment and will consecrate their energy to Christ and 
the Church, a great revival will come. Ministers, 
elders, deacons, ‘and all men are united in carrying 
on the work of the Church. Many of these do not 
know just how to take hold and carry on. 

The training program for Pr esby terian men’s 
leaders carried out in October and November of 
1955 will prepare men in presbyteries and local 























churches for their all important task. At the same 
time it will give an opportunity for enlisting thou- 
sands of men who have not been active in the work 
of the Church before. All over the Assembly men 
are saying: “Help me to know what to do and, with 
the help of God, I will do it.’ 

Assembly, synod, and presbytery officers are eager 
to help with this training program. A full schedule 
of elections is outlined in the “Work Schedule for 
1955” which is available from the Men’s Division, 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Vi irginia. 

These photographs indicate the eagerness which 
men received this training. 
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Deaths 











Martin L. Zook 


GERMANTOWN, TENN.—Martin L. 
Zook, director of the Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s Agricultural De- 
partment for nearly ten years, and an 
active layman in the Germantown 
Presbyterian Church, died of a heart 
attack at his 165-acre farm on July 10. 

Mr. Zook was called “one of the 
Mid-South’s most popular speakers on 
agricultural economics” and was one 
of that area’s most influential men in 
promoting better farming. 


Dr. Frank Brown 


ATLANTA, GA.—Dr. Frank Chilton 
Brown, professor at Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Decatur, Ga. and 
former moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., died in an Atlanta hos- 
pital July 2, after a brief illness. 

Funeral services were held July 5 at 
Bream Memorial Presbyterian Church 





just published— 


Volume Il of 
THE INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


Philippians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians, ‘Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon, Hebrews 


These nine books are among the Bib- 
lical writings which have been most 
greatly illuminated by recent scholar- 
ship. Volume 11 of The Interpreter’s 
Bible puts this scholarship at your 
fingertips—for more rewarding study, 
more effective er 5 and teach- 
ing. 776 PaGEs; $8.75 
Previously published 
Old Testament Volumes 

1, 2, 3, 4 
New ‘Testament Volumes 

7, 8, 9, 10 
Each $8.75 


IMPORTANT . 


If you do not have a standing order 
for The Interpreter’s Bible, or have 
not purchased all published volumes, 
begin now to acquire them—so that 
you can get Volume 12 FREE! See or 
write your bookseller now for com- 
plete details. 


Published by 


ABINGDON PRESS 


At all bookstores 
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in Charleston, W. Va., where Dr. 
Brown had formerly served as pastor. 
Dr. Claude Pritchard, secretary of the 
Division of Home Missions, Atlanta, 
officiating at the services, called Dr. 
Brown a “happy combination of 
preacher and pastor” and thanked 
God for the use He made of this one 
who was so wholly consecrated to the 
service of the Kingdom. 


Dr. R. S. Snyder 


Dr. R. S. Snyder, former supply 
pastor of Seigle Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Charlotte, died June 28 of 
a heart attack at Allendale, S. C., while 
he and his wife were en route to Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., to make their home. 
Until a week before his death, Dr. 
Snyder had supplied the pulpit at 
Seigle Avenue Church for some time. 


—PDMiissions Board 





(From page 42) $1,000 contribu- 
tion agg: a study on Christian Edu- 
cation in Africa was considered too 
high ‘te ye Board, when an estimate 
of the total cost for conferences and 
study in four areas in Africa was but 
$10,000. 

In another action, the Board voted 
to docket for discussion at its Septem- 
ber meeting the policies concerning its 
Formosan mission. At an earlier meet- 
ing the Board heard reports of re- 
quests from the Taiwanese Presby- 
terian Church’s General Assembly for 
new relationships with boards of mis- 
sions working in its area, 

As a result of the Taiwan proposals, 
discussions have been held between 
representatives of the Canadian Pres- 
byterian, and English Presbyterian 
missions, and the Presbyterian, U. S. 
Dr. C. Darby Fulton, executive secre- 
tary, pone Dr. Hugh Bradley, field sec- 
retary, are scheduled to go to Formosa 
for consultation in late September. 
Board discussion of policy would give 
the secretaries guidance in discussions 
with mission and Taiwanese leaders. 


To implement the General Assem- 
bly action asking for reappraisal of 
the “Church’s position with respect 
to the Japan International Christian 
University, in consultation with the 
Japan Mission,” the Board voted to 
ask the Japan Mission to make a re- 
study of the JICU, and to give its rec- 
ommendations to the Board. Should 
there be difference in opinion within 
the mission as to the proper policy, 
full statements of the different opin- 


Richmonder Heads 
World Baptists 





Dr. Theodore F. Adams, pastor of 
First Baptist Church, Richmond, Va., 
was elected president of the Baptist 
World Alliance at its Golden Jubilee 
Congress in London, attended by 8,500 
delegates from 60 countries. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. F. Townley Lord, of Lon- 
don. Religious News Photo 


ions are to be forwarded to the Board 
for study. A similar study will, in the 
meantime, be conducted by the Fields 
Committee of the Board. 


In yet another action, the Board 
approved the Korean Mission’s request 
to be allowed to receive a $7,500 do- 
nation from United Nations Korean 
Relief Agency, for the Graham Tu- 


berculosis Sanatorium in Kwangju. 


The Board noted with appreciation 
the Certificate of Distinguished Serv- 
ice presented to John Henry Whee- 
lock, missionary in Lavras, Brazil by 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


The Board also expressed apprecia- 
tion for services rendered by Dr. and 
Mrs. Donald R. Dilworth, who have 
been serving in the United Andean 
Indian Mission, Ecuador. Dr. and Mrs. 
Dilworth have resigned. Also accepted 
with regret were the resignations of 
Rev. and Mrs, C. Rogers McLane, as 
missionaries in Brazil. 





— 























United Churchmen Plan 
Convention in 1956 


Presbyterian Men will be interested 
in the recent meeting of the United 
Churchmen’s Executive Committee 
attended by S. J. Patterson, John V. 
Matthews, Emile Dieth, and Nat K. 
Reiney. 

United Churchmen is the organiza- 
tion which co-ordinates Men’s Work 
in the 30 denominations belonging to 
the National Council of Churches. It 
is promotional in nature and also ini- 
tiates some projects of its own. 

According to Mr. Reiney, one of 
the major actions of the Executive 
Committee was the planning of a na- 
tionwide Men’s Convention to be 
held in Cincinnati September 14-16, 
1956. Vice-chairman of the Conven- 
tion Committee is S. J. Patterson. 
Theme for the meeting, which is ex- 
pected to draw 30,000 men, is “All 
Hail the Power of Jesus.” 

Another project of the group is 
Churchmen’s Week, set for October 
9-15 and climaxed by Laymen’s Sun- 
day on October 16, Local churches 
will be asked to observe these dates of 
special significance to laymen, A Na- 
tional Bible Reading Program was ap- 
proved involving personal commit- 
ment to daily Bible reading. It would 
be sparked by a nationally promoted 
program on radio and television. 

“Religion and Industry,” another 
project of United Churchmen, is an 
effort to help the average man take 
religion into his daily life. Many fac- 
tories hold devotional periods each 
day and some employ full-time chap- 
lains to counsel with employees, 

United Churchmen’s Board of 
Governors includes Emile Dieth, vice- 
chairman of the South Central area, 
and Nat Reiney, Southeast area vice- 
chairman, Dr. Patterson, Walter 
Humphrey, Royal R. Brown, and 
John V. Matthews. 


Do We Dare? 


— REMEMBER the poignant fact 
as pointed out by Dr. E. T. 
Thompson in a Bible study 
course, that the singular tense of the 
word saint is never used in the New 
Testament; the word is always used 
in the plural. So it is that we today 
can hope to rise to the realm of saint- 










From the President’s Pen 


Here’s to 
a town with 
character! 


Editor Humphrey 


WE NEED TO PAY more attention to the simple virtues, to the old-fashioned 
ideals, to the simple Christian pattern which may have characterized our grand- 
parents’ homes more than our own. 

In a little country town I know, they’ve been placing this kind of an 
emphasis through the years. I’ve lost track in recent months, but I trust they’ve 
kept it going. 

Fast trains speed through the town without slowing down. The highway 
now has by-passed it. 

But this little community has personality and character. 

You'll find the old-fashioned living of your parents’ and your grandparents’ 
time there. 

It is typified in their neighborhood gatherings in the homes, in their pro- 
grams at the consolidated school, and always at their churches. But more than 
anywhere else, to me, it is typified in one program they have. 

They call it their “Flowers for the Living” party. They gather once a month 
in a little town hall they’ve built. They pick out some individual who has con- 
tributed something extra in service, inspiration, guidance, to the community 
... like the country doctor . . . or the village storekeeper . . . or the pioneer 
woman to whose wheelchair young people have come for inspiration and faith 





and hope down through the years. 


They sing the ageless hymns that will never grow old. 

They pay compliment in flowers and in words and in song to the Christian 
traits, the good deeds, the pioneer ideals of the one they honor. 

When they do that, they are paying a fine tribute, too, to the kind of old- 
fashioned living that has stabilized homes and nations down the centuries . . . 


and it’s really not old-fashioned at all . . 


old-fashioned. 


. any more than the sunset has become 


For all the sordid things about us, the world nevertheless is filled with 


beauty. 


Like the finger of autumn in the trees . 
. . . like the soft whisper of spring in the meadow . . 


water... 
Like a laughing child at play . . 


. . like snow on the mountaintop 
. or the moon on the 


- or a young man and woman at the altar 


... like an unsefish life . . . or like the good in any human being. 
The good things never become old-fashioned. We just get careless about 


appreciating them. 


errr rrr rr rrr rr er 


—WALTER R. HUMPHREY 
Fort Worth (Texas) Press 





hood only as we bring others into a 
state of sainthood. 

We have started our youngsters off 
to another year in school, learning the 
Three R’s. Beware lest they be not 
educated in the Fourth R—Religion. 
What shall it profit a man if he master 
the whole realm of science and forfeit 
his soul! The Church can be put back 


a thousand years if a single generation 
betrays it. 

People are being educated today as 
never before—educated in warfare, in 
nuclear physics, in power politics, in 
psychological expressivism, in undem- 
ocratic ideologies, in gross materialism. 

Do we dare fail to educate them in 
godliness? 
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Synod of Missouri 


(From page 21) its home mission 
program the Council is surveying the rapidly growing 
suburbs with an eye to locating new churches, 


EXPANSION PROGRAMS 


Churches currently engaged in building programs 
include: Northminster and Southeast Church, Kansas 
City; Barbee Memorial in Excelsior Springs; Saint Gene- 
vieve, and University City. 

The Women of the Church report an increase in 
membership for a total of 10,615. The Training School 
drew 147 this year. A continuing scholarship to Assem- 


bly’s Training School has been established in the name 
of Irene Bleckschmidt, who has led the Women of the 
Synod for the past three years. 

Rev. T. A. Jaeger Jr. is Synod’s executive director of 
Christian Education. Young people’s conferences for 
Seniors and Pioneers are carried on by Synod and 
combined presbyteries. The purchase of a conference 
grounds on the Lake of the Ozarks is being considered. 

END 


In 48 hours we could have law enforcement in every 
community in this country if only the church people 
want to fight for it. 

—FEDERAL JUDGE LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL 















Early in high school, 
catalogues 


Christian emphasis 


Faculty degrees 


CHOOSING A COLLEGE 


the future college student should send for 
and begin to evaluate colleges by these criteria: 


Recognition and standing 
Proportion of faculty to students 
Amount of endowment per student 


Library and laboratory facilities 
Social and cultural opportunities 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GA. 


Affiliated with Presbyterian Church U. S. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’‘’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Prepares for Christian service in religious education. Bible teaching. missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 

Accredited bv 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 


“Education has always yielded her best 
fruits when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Joun R. CunnincHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 


Educational Excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 
mess course. Preparatory department with grades 
11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Summer school. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH CAROLINA 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, 4-yr. liberal arts college for 
women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, small 
classes. 14 majors, departmental, interdepart- 
mental, and an independent major, including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in 
nursery school education. 112th year. Competitive 
scholarshi _ Catalog. Mary Baldwin College, 
Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 
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FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 


MarsHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 
QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited, four-year liberal arts 
college for women. For information write 
the Registrar. 
Edwin R. Walker, _ President 


—Education for Living and for Making a 
Living 

—Preprofessional schooling for the minstry, 
law, dentistry, teaching, medicine, music, 


and others 
Write for Information The Registrar 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


| tive Work 


NO GREATER 


exists than that of serving God 


privilege 


through the example of leader- 
ship. Share with us the privilege 
of training our youth for service 
and leadership. Make your con- 
tributions, large or small, to Still- 
man College, P. O. Drawer 483, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. an act of wor- 


ship, an act of LOVE 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian @ Co-educational @ Founded 1867 


A sound liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. Four- 


| year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 


FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


(1) Competitive, (2) Academic, (3) Remunera- 
(4) Grant in Aid. 60-acre campus, 
dorms., athletics. Summer session. Board, room, 
& tuition $795. Catalog & illustrated booklet. 


R. T. iL. Liston, Pres. Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course. 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 

Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat. N. Cc. 








A challenge ...a@ hand to guide 
. . . a Christian home away from 
home... 

PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President 
Clinton, South Carolina 
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PLAN BOOK 


CHURCH EXTENSION SEASON 
You Can Witness by William H. Mc- 

Corkle. Board of Church Extension. 

$1. Church extension study book. 


Indian Americans 


See PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, 

September, pp. 60-63. 

Maps: Indians of the U.S.A. 34% x 
22¥%2 inches. Multicolored map 
presenting many facts about the 
people, history, and current as- 
pects of the subject. so¢. 

Picture map of Indian Americans. 
Work map for children to be col- 
ored and decorated with pictures. 
38 x 50 inches. 75 cents. Friend- 
ship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 
(October 16) 


“How to Help Your Church on Lay- 
men’s Sunday.” 


1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


—Family Fellowship—— 


(From page 36) 


careful supervision. We accomplish 


this through a director of Youth and 
Fellowship Work. 

We do not have anyone on the staff 
with the usual over-all DCE responsi- 
bility. Our work is along functional 
lines, and includes a director of the 
church school, and a director of stu- 
dent work. Through a regular weekly 
staff meeting this functional approach 
is tied together. 

Asa part of our experiment we have 
not promoted the program in any spe- 
cial way. We are trying to find out 
whether the program will stay alive 
on its merits. We regard our attend- 
ance as very good, and under an in- 
tensive publicity program we believe 
it can be materially enlarged. END 


— Indian American —— 


(From page 5) further extension of 
these restrictions on their homesteads. 


Today this is one of the primary con- | 
cerns engaging the attention of mem- | 
bers of the Five Civilized Tribes, their | 


tribal leaders, and the Oklahoma dele- 
gation in Congress. They are aware 
that an expiration of restrictions is 
part and parcel of the government’s 
Withdrawal Program, shaping all its 
future dealings with its Indian citi- 
zens. The unreadiness of many of 


1 Leaflet available | 
from Division of Men’s Work, Box 


these people for such a drastic policy | 
testifies to the inadequacy of the past 
policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
in coping with the so-called Indian 
Problem. 

It is quite evident to the unpreju- 
diced mind that the government has a 
moral obligation, still unfulfilled, to 
continue its services and protection to 
the Indian people until such time as 
the need has been met, in order that 
they may not be further victimized 
and robbed of their birthright. A still 
greater obligation is to see that the In- 
dians become assimilated into the 
white man’s society and economy as 
fullfledged, participating citizens in 
the American way of life. The gov- 
ernment’s termination or withdrawal 
program must not be allowed to be- 
come a program of abandonment! } 

END 


from the city of 


BETHLEHEM 


Handsomely hand carved from Olive wood 
grown in Palestine. Colorful ‘decorated pack 
on camel's back. 5” tall. Made in the city 
of Bethlehem by native craftsmen. Collectors 
item. Wonderful gift item. Gift boxed. Only 
$2.95 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Free Holy Land Gift Catalog 


HOLY LAND GIFTS 
3133-Y Euclid St., Kansas City 9, Missouri ; 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Eleven different religious box assortments 
plus 100 other Christmas & Everyday boxes. 
Complete imprint lines. Free samples on 
request. Also gift wrappings, ribbons, nap- 
kins, stationery, novelty items. To 100% 
commission. Write. 


S. H. GREETING CARDS 
12 John St. New York 38, N. Y. 


‘BANQUET TABLE ROLL COVER 


























WHITE EMBOSSED DESIGN JUST LIKE LINEN! 


ECONOMICAL e e SAVES LABOR & LAUNDRY 
Easy to handle « « EAS" R088 EE TONS 
WRITE TODAY for PRICES and FREE SAMPLE PIECE! 


BEB PRODUCTS CO. P. O. Box 278 ONEONTA, N. Y. 


“The BOOK of LIFE 


BUILDS BIBLE-BASED LIVES (¢ 
Eliminates worry in bringing up children— . 
counteracts unfavorable influences, sets § 

a standard and shapes their destiny. 
















| 23rd Edition 






Representatives 
Cwice Blest! 


e@ Enables you to combine 
Christian service with excellent 
income opportunity — full or part time. 


Gives cash income now and retirement benefits later. 
Pleasant work in your own community or through travel. 


Find out how you can QUALIFY under the new Social Security Law 
for maximum retirement reward by short term employment now. 
Write fully, giving educational background, experience in Sunday 
School or other religious work. Mail Coupon Today and receive 


wenececee FREE booklet “OPPORTUNITY PLUS”. 


Lee ee ee ee eee ee ee 





BEAUTIFUL 
VOLUMES 
4100 fascinating 
large size pages, 
over 900 illustra- 
tions many in full 
| color, plus Bible 
maps, helpful 
notes and com- 
plete pronouncing 
dictionary of Bible 
names. Bible Text 
in beloved King 
James version ==s 


with glossary Gentlemen: 














ener ere 
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. | am interested Name 
phrases. Ae ee 
St) eter meee Address 
free booklet 
“Opportunity Plus.” City Zone___. State 





Also publishers of 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. joie s'iitsse ave."Sopttoe:chicsg 5, 
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Organized on Dec. 7, 1952, this church is known as “America’s First Drive-in Church.” The 
$180,000 building, (model shown above) now under construction, will provide for 500 
worshipers inside and 1,200 outside (in cars). Membership now stands at 270, though 
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WHITFIELD ESTATES PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Sarasota, Florida 


average congregation during winter peak numbers more than a thousand. 


“Soon after the organization of our church, our offi- 
cers decided to subscribe to PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
for every family of our church. There are many good 
reasons for this: Florida is a mecca for every kind of 
‘ism’; church membership generally is made up of people 
from a variety of denominations, the majority of whom 
know very little about the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Many of our officers have received their training in 
Dr. B. L. Bowman Other denominations. Our church soon discovered its own 

Pastor cosmopolitan character: in our membership are native- 
born sons and daughters of Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland, France, Germany, England, Scotland, Mexico and Canada. 


“We needed such an organ as the SURVEY to help bring us into a 
‘unity of the faith. And we have been happy with the results. All church 
roups use it, especially since the new departments and features have been 
added. There is satisfaction in realizing that every family knows what we 
are talking about when we refer to any branch of our Church’s work. The 
majority of our families now see its value and voluntarily reimburse the treas- 
urer for their subscription price. The SURVEY has helped to make us a 
better church.” 
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—B. Lewis Pens Book—— 
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where Jesus walked provides an ac- 
cent at the bottom of the jacket. 
Bound in green cloth at $1.50. 


Calvin’s Doctrine 

CALVIN’S DOCTRINE OF THE LAST THINGS, 
by Heinrich Quistorp, is a book 
for the clergyman, scholar, and seri- 
ous layman. It provides an illumi- 
nating survey of Calvin’s conception 
of Hope, Immortality, Judgment and 
Consummation in Christ. In his expo- 
sition of Calvin’s doctrine the author 
shows that for the reformer “hope is 
in fact the touchstone of a true and 
living faith.” For those who wish to 
have a concise account of Calvin’s 
teaching -this will be a first-rate book 
of reference. All readers will find in 
it something of the range and power 
of Calvin’s view of the Christian faith. 
The jacket is a sea-gray and black, 
featuring a line drawing of Calvin. 
Case bound in dark green cloth, $3. 
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light up with new meaning! 
“Head over heels,” “to fly off the 
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illustrations by Henry R. Mar- 
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Juvenile Problem 
(From page 19) 








Secondly, as citizens we can support those organiza- 
tions whose message gives foundation, meaning, direc- 
tion, and destiny to life. Of these the church is the most 
important because it tells of and demonstrates a God 
who loves, a way of life that is constructive and whole- 
some, a power that aids and a destiny worth seeking. 

Further we can see to it that those who do become 
delinquent are reclaimed rather than further destroyed. 
Two years ago I went to the jail in Blountville on 
Christmas afternoon. There in a first floor cell was a 
young seventeen or eighteen-year-old girl arrested with 
her boy friend who had cashed a bad check. She was 
trying to keep herself clean and fresh in the cell. But 
she was given nothing decent to read, her bed and toilet 
were in plain sight of the door. There was no friend to 
help or comfort. She was in jail. 


| costs $2000 a year to keep a person in jail. In 
addition economy-minded governments are losing 
sources of taxation. But an understanding probation of- 
ficer could be secured for far less per person dealt with 
than the $2000 necessary when society makes hardened 
criminals of them. Put them in jail and fill them with 
bitterness and hatred and you have lost a citizen and 
gained a prisoner. Reclaim them and you have lost a 
jailbird and gained a citizen. 

Dr. Beck comments on this by saying, “When all is 
said and done . . . we cannot cure this evil by getting 
more and better-trained probation officers, nor by 
getting more specially-trained probation officers, nor 
by getting more specially-trained police officers, nor 
by building better detention institutions, all lavishly 
equipped with psychiatrist and social workers. Yet 
oddly enough, we can cure this evil by getting com- 
munities that want all these things and more for their 
children. The true nature of a community which leaves 
a child in jail—that, to me, is the heart of the problem. 
To help our children, now, we must help ourselves to 
better schools, better race relations, better sense of pur- 
pose, better communities. Much good will come of this; 
the best, however, will not come out of the result but 
out of the process.” 


B. As Molders of Business and Social Policy 


Secondly, as molders of business and social policy 
we have a great opportunity. If it is true, and there is 
no doubt about it, that much of our social illness comes 
from absentee parents then as leaders we can take active 
steps to overcome this. 

We can see to it, for example, that meetings at which 
parents are expected are not held when the parents 
should be at home with children. It is amazing that 
PTA meetings are held j:st after school when mothers 
should be at home. Of course, this is just once a month, 
but so are other meetings. The church can see to it that 
its circles that involve mothers have their meetings 
either in the morning or after the father is home and 
can look after the children. You see, the important 
thing in absentee parents is not whether the mother is 
at church or PTA or the bridge club or even at the 
saloon, the important thing is that she is not at home. 


Those of you who are connected with employing 
can try to co-operate with mothers to see that they do 
their work during school hours. Of course it will mean 
that these mothers can work only 30 instead of 40 hours 
in your stores or factories each week, but that decrease 
in income to the mothers would not be nearly so bad as 
their not being at home with the children, and the fact 
of having to hire more persons might also relieve some 
of our unemployment problem. It is something worth 
thinking about. Others are experimenting with this idea. 


C. In the Home 


We come now to the most vital area of activity—the 
home. It is interesting that sociologists have come now 
to the point where the Gospel has been all along. Per- 
haps they missed it at first because the Church did not 
take its Gospel seriously. Church, psychiatry, and soci- 
ology are together in saying that supporting love, and a 
personal discipline are the basic needs of a child which 
home can supply. 

The army has found out that some of the harsh 
training given to men in the past has caused great dif- 
ficulties on the battlefield. In the realm of combat fa- 
tigue this is particularly visible. The soldier who has 
been trained in such a manner as to be made to feel an 
interdependent part of the group, who becomes bound 
to his fellow soldiers by close emotional ties, who knows 
that whatever happens he will always find support and 
not be left to fight the battle alone, is very unlikely to 
succumb to “combat fatigue.” The feeling of member- 
ship or as we say of love, gives him the feeling of be- 
longing that protects him against fear and provides 
emotional support. 

Captain Albert J. Glass who conducted the study on 
“combat exhaustion” concludes that “a member of an 
adequately led combat unit has an increased resistance 
to mental breakdown because of the emotional and 
actual support provided by the group. The failure of 
such an environment is the major cause of combat ex- 
haustion.” 


| | a to the needs of human beings, whether young 
or old, is the need for the consistent emotional 
support of love. The Christian home will provide this 
love, or acceptance, not on the basis of purchase by 
love activity, special types of goodness, or favors of- 
fered but on the basis of person responding to person. 


Where there are those strong ties of love between parent 
and parent and parents and child, the problems of delin- 
quency, or being accident-prone, or later neurotic are not 
likely to appear. 


And so the Christian religion with its great com- 
mandment and its transforming love can step into the 
gap of a decaying situation. 

Thornton Wilder has said, “We are not strong enough 
to love all the time.” And yet the transforming power 
of the Christian faith can make love a more and more 
real part of one’s subconscious as well as conscious life. 


D. Need of Discipline 


Along with the need of love comes one of the cor- 
relaries and derivatives of love—discipline. Love that is 
without discipline is cowardice and self-love. Discipline 
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(From previous page) 
can be the product of anger, when the child thwarts 
your purpose. If so, then it is uneven discipline, for it 
will allow the child to run wild when not affecting 
yourself or your interest. Discipline that results from 
the child’s need and from love of the child is another 
matter. 

This need has just come back into respectability after 
years of fearing that discipline might frustrate the 
child. Psychiatrists have discovered that in certain cases 
frustration is not the worst thing that can happen. 


An undisciplined child is as useless to our society as a bolt of 
electricity is to an electric bulb. He is a source of concern 
to his family, of trouble to his associates, and of misery to 
himself. 


A father gave his son a bicycle with the warning that 
he was never to come around a certain corner after 
dark, because the traffic was heavy there. One day, 
driving home late from work and coming around just 
that corner, the father, barely in time, saw his son shoot 
out in front of him on the bicycle and barely missed 
running the child down. Shaken with anxiety, the ordi- 
narily gentle man dashed out of his car, yanked the 
frightened boy off the bicycle, shook him, slapped him, 
leaving him black and blue. Later he was overcome 
with horror at what he had done to his son. Unwilling 
to trust himself he turned all discipline over to his wife. 

This is in contrast to a woman who had almost the 








30 major denominations 


same experience, but when she came to her senses she 
went to her child with sincere apology for having beat 
her so unmercifully, and explained to her that she would 
try in the future to control her emotions. The daughter, 
sensing that her immediate anger had been out of love, 
ended up by reassuring the mother. 

Of course, all of this involves a basic character, which 
character is a product of the Christian life, which finds 
its ideal in the Heavenly Father, its redemption in the 
Son and its power in the Holy Spirit, and its associa- 
tions within the Church of Christ. 

The problem we face is serious in its potentialities, 
even though we must recognize that it involves a small 
minority of our young people. But no parent and no 
society can be content while one prodigal is in the far 
country. As individuals and as citizens we must take 
every step possible to meet the challenge of our new 
urban society with its lack of stabilizing forces and with 
its emotional upheavals. 

We must face honestly within ourselves the question 
asked by the man of old, “How shall I go up to my 
father, and the lad be not with me?” God has entrusted 
our children in our care. They are our most precious 
jewels. Failure in this great responsibility cannot be ex- 
cused by all of our good works in other areas of life. 
In the matter of our children it is of personal and 
eternal importance that we hear those words, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant. Thou has been faithful. 

END 
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(From page 23) for work clothes, 
suiting, topcoat and underwear ma- 


——Ye Clothed Me ——_| 


terial which are much needed. Scis- | 


sors, thread, needles, buttons, tapes, 
trimmings, and knitting wool are also 
very useful. White cotton cloth is 
especially appreciated in Korea, where 
white is worn by both men and 
women. 


‘‘MEND-IT KITS” AND 
NEEDLE WORK KITS 


Would you like to collect the nec- 
essary articles which comprise a 
“Mend-it Kit”? A refugee woman 
would love to receive it. Just get to- 
gether a package of assorted sized 
needles, large spools of white, black, 
and brown thread, assorted darning 


cotton, a small pair of scissors, and a | 


thimble. Sew or pin the articles inside 
a bright scarf. A more elaborate bag 
may be made or purchased if you 
desire. 

Or, you might like to put together 
a needle work kit: a package of as- 
sorted sized needles, a stamped pil- 
lowcase, a pair of embroidery hoops, 
several skeins of embroidery floss. 
Turn the pillowcase so that the 
stamped portion is inside, fold or roll 
the articles into it making a small bun- 
dle, tie or pin securely. Since safety 
pins are so useful it would be fine to 
use them. 

These kits have been requested for 
old people’s homes overseas, espe- 
cially by those caring for “hard core” 
refugees. These people, the aged and 
the ill, who have so little to look for- 
ward to find such occupation a recre- 
ation which brings the women to- 
gether in social groups, provides new 
interest, and helps them forget the 


dread sameness of camp life. When | 


made, these kits should be sent only 
to the Church World Service Center, 
New Windsor, Maryland. 


MAKE A COLLECTION 

A clothing collection box in your 
church, with periodic reminders to 
members of the congregation, will 
help to clean out closets and fill up 
warehouses with desperately needed 
clothing. Such a box in dormitories of 
schools and colleges will yield good 
results. Women of the Church, cir- 
cles, Sunday school classes, Youth 
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Architects and building com- 
mittees have placed their 
confidence in L. L. Sams and 
Sons for more than a half 
century to carry out precise- 
ly their church furniture re- 
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You too can depend on the 
experienced craftsmen of L. 
q L. Sams and Sons. Your in- 
ei quiry to L. L. Sams and Sons 
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A layman’s view of his church and 
himself—and what they offer and 
need from each other 





“Filled with practical wisdom ., . 
of great significance to our laymove- 
ment.”—United Church Men 
“Inspirational and practical 

how ministers and laymen can work 
together toward building a more 
vital church.”—International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education 

“A book every Protestant layman 
should own and read.”—LeRoy P. 
Burney, director, Officer Training, 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

“His love for the church makes us 
love it the more.’’—Presbyterian 
Tribune 


$7.25 at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS | 





groups, and individuals—any and all 
can have a share in this worth-while 
project. 


SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 


Ship your collections prepaid by 
parcel post or express to the Church 
World Service Center nearest you. 
There are five of these but the two 
recommended for our area are: 


PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, pre- 
cision made. Manufacturer's Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money 
refunded. Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus 
Sales, 
Illinois. 


1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, 
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PULPIT 
CHOIR 










SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 

PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 
Write for catalog G-4 


BENTLEY & SIMON + 
7 WEST 36 ST * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 









PRESBYTERIAN 


SURVEY 





SURVEY is your magazine. It belongs in your home. See 
that your Church chooses one of three subscription plans 
now. For an individual subscription—for yourself, an- 
other member of your family, or as a gift for a friend— 


use the blank below. 


Presby terian Survey 
Box 1176, Dept. SA 
Richmond 9, Virginia 


Please send me PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, 


one year. 


(1) Herewith my check for $2 


Name 
Address 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


[] Bill me later 


Zone 


official magazine of our Church, for 


State 








Church World Service 
New Windsor, Maryland 
or 
Church World Service 
4165 Duncan Avenue 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 


If possible send (and encourage 
others to send) 8 cents per pound for 
every pound of clothing you send to 
the center. This is what it costs the 
warehouse to grade, wrap, and bale 
the clothing and get it to the port for 
overseas shipment. 

Some prefer to use duffle bags to 


_ send the clothing in. These may be 
| had free, on request at either of the 








| ding. 


centers, and when filled should be re- 
turned there. 

Due to the limited facilities in 
Nashville, the Department of Over- 
seas Relief and Inter-Church Aid does 
not receive packages of clothing, nor 
supply duffle bags. These services are 
rendered for us by Church World 
Service, of which we are a part. 

Nor do we recommend that you 
designate the place overseas where 
your clothing, etc., is to be sent. It 
will be sent to the areas of greatest 
need anyway. Your collection will be 
broken up, sorted, and put with like 
garments from other collections to 
form large bales each with certain as- 
sortments of men’s, women’s, and chil- 
dren’s clothing, and blankets or bed- 
END 


CHALLENGE 


How shall we teach 

A child to reach 

Beyond himself and touch 

The stars, 

We who have stooped so much? 


How shall we tell 

A child to dwell 

With honor, live and die 
For truth, 

We who have lived a lie? 


How shall we say 

To him, “The way 

Of life is through the gate 

Of love,” 

We who have learned to hate? 


How shall we dare 

To teach him prayer 

And turn him toward the way 
Of faith, 

We who no longer pray? 


—MILDRED R. HOWLAND 


Reprinted from 
The Atlantic Monthly 
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——— Rising Hope ——— 


(From page 24) 


How Does the Agricultural 
Missionary Work? 


The work varies from country to 
country, but in general there are three 
areas of service: 


1. As a Rural Evangelist. Nearly 80 
per cent of the people served by mis- 
sionaries are rural. Eighty-four per 
cent of the organized churches are 
rural. The major day-to-day prob- 
lems of the people are rural, as they 
eke out a precarious living from a 
plow-weary soil. For this reason the 
missionary evangelist with skill and 
training in agriculture, plus seminary 
study, is better prepared to assist the 
people in better farming, better home 
life and in developing self-supporting 
churches. One of the world’s great 
needs today is men and women quali- 
fied to bring the force of the Gospel | 
into the main stream of life where the 
multitudes are struggling to live. 


2. As an Extension Worker. What 
is extension? Extension is education 
for self-help based squarely upon the 
daily problems of rural people. It dif- | 





fers from formal education in the 
classroom in that the worker moves 
out among the people, His classroom 
and laboratory are the fields and 
homes of the people he serves. 

Christ won the lasting devotion of 
village people because He identified 
Himself with them and went directly 
to the heart of their problems. How- 
ever sad the social or economic condi- 
tion of a people may be, they will re- 
spond to those who respect them as 
equals and labor with them toward a 
more abundant life in the field, in the 
home, and in the community. 

Extension service is clearly one of 
the most hopeful doors open to us for 
expressing concern for village people 
struggling for a better life. One of our 
most urgent needs for the years ahead 
is dedicated young people trained in 
principles and methods of extesnion. 

3. In Special Services. Co-operative 
credit societies, with businesslike nal 
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Now you can read her book Walks of Jesus 


Against a background of Palestinian sun, blue waters, and pale moonlight, 
Jesus lives and walks again in the pages of this beautiful little book. Individ- 

uals and family groups alike will welcome it, for it shows how we may learn 
to “walk, even as He walked”—in serenity amid confused times. An inspiring 
contribution to experiences of worship in both personal and group devotions, 
suggesting new areas of Bible study and of Christian growth. 


Publication date Oct. 1. 
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Lesson Analysis by 


Roy L. Smith 


The NEW commentary on the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons. 


For every lesson in the years, these 


specific helps: 


Text: complete text in both King 
James and R.S.V., in parallel 
columns 


Explanation: special meanings in 
the Bible passage not readily 
gained from the text alone 


Application: analysis of what the 
Bible text means in terms of our 
life today 


Teaching Suggestions: step-by-step 
suggestions for making the mes- 
sage of the lesson clear 


Additional Unique Features 


*Unit Organization *Audio-visual 
Resources * Articles on Special Days 
*Annotated Daily Bible Readings 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON 
ANNUAL—1956 brings the best in 
scholarship and interpretation to 
help present an informed, inspiring 
lesson for adult classes. The answer 
to a long-felt need! 


Size 6x9 inches 
Only $2.95 


448 pages 


The first in a series of annual 
lesson helps 


AtT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Abingdon Press 


ance over a period of years, can be an 
effective avenue whereby people of 
limited means can help each other. I 
was present once where a small com- 
pany of discouraged farmers in India 
met to form a co-operative credit 
society in order to free themselves 
from debt. The village pastor read 
Paul’s familiar words, “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ.” During sixteen years 
of businesslike operation which fol- 
lowed, the society grew to a member- 
ship of 129 village farm families who 
now enjoy a strong church fellowship 
and stable community life. 

During the years they have helped 
each other to buy land, build homes, 
dig wells, secure better crops and live- 
stock, and send young people to 
school and college. But their pride 
and joy is the self-supporting church 
of over 500 members which stands at 
the center of their village. 

Other types of co-operatives suc- 
cessfully used by missions and 
churches are for home building, health 
improvement, poultry and egg mar- 


keting, weaving and adult education. 


Youth Work 


Rural youth work is a field almost 
untouched in areas where missionaries 
serve. A careful adaptation of the 
methods which underlie “4-H Clubs” 
can mean much for the improvement 
of agriculture and the strengthening of 
the church community. Such work is 
being developed successfully in the 
Philippine Islands, Japan, sections of 
Africa, India, and Latin America. 

Youth conferences in the past have 
too often ended as talk fests. The 
young people would reach a high 
emotional determination and then re- 
turn home to festering village prob- 
lems of illiteracy, hunger, poverty, 
and disease. Youth work provides a 
hopeful means for meeting these prob- 
lems and giving young people a prac- 
tical means for expressing their new 
found faith. Much more needs to be 
done along this line, and I hope that 
a reasonable number of young people 
can be sent out to various fields prop- 
erly trained in youth work. 
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Land Settlement 


In many countries small plots of 
land to till and places on which to 
build homes constitute a major prob- 
lem. Many of the people long for the 
sense of security that the ownership 
of a little plot ot land can bring. Some 
churches have sponsored revolving 
loan funds from which families can 
secure down payments for the pur- 
chase of land. 

To administer this type of work 
calls for business skill and knowledge 
of human nature. Such projects to 
be successful require time, and they 
should not be undertaken unless we 
are prepared to give them the quality 
of leadership and guidance necessary 
for a period of years until the people 
can realize the results. 

Some failures have resulted from 
such efforts. But wherever we have 
worked with the same degree of dedi- 
cation, skill, and earnestness that we 
have used in evangelism, for example, 
the results have been most encourag- 
ing in the form of happy, contented 
families and stable church life. With 
the present eagerness for land reform 
the Church with its rich Judeo-Chris- 
tian traditions ought to be doing much 
more to help people realize the divine 
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plan of the Creator in supplying land 
as the basis for stable home and fam- 
ily life. 


Today Is New 


A new world community is strug- 
gling to be born. The revolution 
among peasant peoples is much deeper 
than is commonly realized. Their 
problems will be solved in one way 
or another. It should be our deep con- 
cern that this become a movement for 
agrarian reform and proceed along 
constructive lines rather than veering 
toward dictatorships with destruction 
and suffering for all. 

Christ’s command to feed the hun- 
gry, clothe the naked, and comfort 
the distressed was never more urgent 
than today. He gave us an example as 
He healed, taught, and redeemed 
broken lives. Our world now calls for 
this effective service of both word 
and deed performed with love and de- 
votion as a valid part of our witness. 

END 


Rev. and Mrs. William S. Metzel, 
missionaries to the Congo, announce 
the birth of a daughter, Sarah Beth, 
in Brussels, Belgium, 
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) If you are not saving at Georgia's 
Oldest Federal, where 3%% is the 


current rate, 


you may be losing 


You may open an account, add to your 
account or handle withdrawals by 


| mail. Accounts insured to $10,000.00. 
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Announcing the publication of 


The Hymnbook 


A Singing Book for a Singing Church 
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Out of a mighty heritage of song and 
spoken word uttered in praise of God by 
faithful Christians down through the ages, 
comes THE HYMNBOOK — the long and 
eagerly awaited work of five cooperating de- 
nominations, including our own. 

It brings together in one volume the cher- 
ished melodies and familiar words of the old 
favorites, and, in addition, many new hymns 
expressing the faith and devotion of Chris- 
tian men and women of today. 

THE HYMNBOOK’s 576 pages contain 
527 hymns, 72 choral responses and other 


selections, responsive readings (printed in 
two colors), worship aids, including the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
suggested invocations, and 7 indexes. 

The book is bound in a rich, durable ma- 
roon cloth, with the title stamped in gold. 
Top edges of pages are stained to harmonize 
with the binding, and the book is printed 
on special non-glare paper. Here is truly a 
beautiful, practical, singing book for a sing- 
ing church! 


1 to 24 copies, $1.75 each, postpaid; 25 or more, $1.50 each, plus 5 cents 
per dollar for delivery and insurance charges. Leather binding, $9.00 each. 
Send for free illustrated brochure. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Box 6127, Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Box 1020, Dallas 21, Tex. 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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ALL OVER THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY- 
THE APPEAL COMES --- 


7 HELP US BUILD NEW CHURCHES!, 
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